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WALKS AND TALKS ON THE FARM.—NO, 9. 


CaNapA THISTLES are a great pest. This has been a 
splendid summer to destroy them among all hoed 
crops and on summer fallows. They can be killed 
by thorough cultivation. They are tenacious of life, 
but they cannot live if the leaves are constantly cut 
of as soon as they appear. In corn, potatoes and 
other crops which admit the use of the horse-hoe 
this is easily accomplished. If they are not de- 
stroyed in one season plant the land to corn two 


years in succession. Keep the horse-hoe constantly 


going tiil the corn tassels out, and if any thistles ap- 
pear after this go over the land with hand hoes and 


cut off every thistle. Do this as often as necessary 
and I think you will finish them. 

Many people give corn good cultivation early in 
the season, but neglect to go through the field in 
August to hoe and pull up the’weeds. The result is 
that the weeds not only rob the soil of moisture at a 
time when the corn needs it, but they go to seed 
and spring up thicker than ever next year. 

The editor of the Germantown . Telegraph says, 
apparently in all seriousness, that the only way to 
destroy Canada thistles is to cut them off in the 
summer and put a table-spoonful of salt on each 
stalk! No doubt this would do it, and it might be 
practiced on a small scale in a city or suburbaf gar- 
den, but to recommend it to farmers is simply ab- 
surd. There is a ten-acre field in this neighborhood 
that I should like to see the editor experiment on. 
There must be at least 
one to every square inch, and consequently there 
are 6,272,640 thistles on an acre. A tablespoon- 
ful of salt, say one ounce, to each thistle, would be 
267,040 lbs., or over 600 barrels, which at $3.00 per 
barrel would be $1,800 per acre for the salt alone, to 
say nothing of the time and labor required to apply it. 


It is one mass of thistles. 


I intended to plow my summer fallow three times, 
but have abandoned the idea. The sod is not suf. 
ficiently rotted to cross-plow. The most experienced 
farmers haye advised me not to touch it, “ unless,” 
said‘one, “you want a fallow that you are ashamed 





of.” He says he had just such a.jcase some years 
ago and cross-plowed it in August, and a rougher job 
he never saw. Keep the cultivator. going and roll 
and harrow it well and it will be befter he says than 
cross plowing. I am not certain which will be best 
and think I shall plow a few acres and leave the rest 
as he advises. I do not object to a rough fallow for 
wheat on the surface, provided the land is well pul- 
verized underneath. This making the surface very 
fine while the bottom is hard and cloddy does not 
seem to me a desirable preparation for wheat. My 
father used. to say he liked a rough surface for wheat, 
and an old English farmer in Riga told me the same 
thing a few days since. 


The caterpillars are eating up the turnips. A 
farmer told me yesterday that he sowed a quarter 
of an acre and they have eaten upevery plant. They 
have devoured four rows of mine along the fence, 
but as yet have not, apparently, touched the others. 
They make a clear sweep as far as they go. 


We have had another glorious rain. It will reach 
the roots of the corn and potatoes where the ‘soil is 
well cultivated, but on hard grassy land it has not 
penetrated more than two inches deep. I cultivated 
my corn five times each way and went oyer it with 
the hand hoes twice. The soil is very mellow, but 
no cleaner than I want it. I intend to sow it to 
barley next spring and seed it down, and was de- 
termined to get it clean if possible. I want to put 
my land into grass, but it is useless to expect a good 
permanent meadow unless the land is thoroughly 
prepared before seeding. 


Those who have threshed say the wheat turns out 
worse than they expected. The midge has undoubt- 
edly done much damage to the white wheat. I 
think late, wet springs, and dry, hot summers and the 
midge, will in time, drive us into underdraining and 
good culture. We cannot goon as we have. Poor 
farming is certainly a poor business. The farmer 
who raises no more than enough to support his 
family gets no advantage from the present high prices, 






































































for everything that he has to buy is certainly as high 
as anything he has to sell. The farmer whose land 
is in high cultivation and raises good crops is ina 
position to make money, for we know that it costs 
no more tosow an acre of good land that will pro- 
duce 30 bushels of wheat, than an acre that will 
only produce 15. If the expenses are equal to 10 
bushels, the profits on the poor acre are five, while 
on the other they would be twenty bushels, or four 
times as large. 


How much grain should you feed horses at hard 
work ? I believe in liberal feeding, and my men are 
in this respect perfectly willing to carry out my 
views! The stOmach of a horse will hold about 
three gallons, while the ox has four stomachs, the 
first of which is larger than that of a horse. Hence 
horses require a far less bulky diet than oxen, and 
should be fed oftener. If we give an innutritious 
food the horse is compelled to eat so much that the 
stomach is overloaded and presses against the dia- 
phragm—the muscle of respriation—and interferes 
with its healthy action. Horses, to work hard, 
therefore, must have a food that contains considera- 
ble nutriment in a given bulk. It costs so much 
now to keep horses that it is better to feed them 
liberally and work them hard, than to work less 
and feed sparingly. 

Boussingault says that the “usual allowance each 
day fora horse at Bechelbronn (France) is, hay 22 lbs., 
straw 54 lbs., and oats 7} lbs. This is certainly not 
what would be called high feeding in this country, 
but he says “ with this ration the teams are kept in 
excellent condition.” I think 6 quarts of corn meal 
and 6 quarts of “spout feed” per day, with good 
hay ought to be enough for a team, but my men do 
not think so. 





There is considerable fungus growth among the 
corn this season. What is the cause of it? Is it, 
like smut in wheat, propagated from spores attached 
to the seed, and if so would it not be well to 
“pickle” our seed corn in the same way as we 
“ pickle ” our seed wheat? There can be no doubt 
that smut in wheat is effectually destroyed by 
pickling the seed in fermented chamber lye and dry- 


” 


ing it with lime, and if this fungus growth on corn 
is caused by fungus spores attached to the seed it 
can be prevented in the same way. 





I have just received a letter from Mr. F. P. Root, 
of Sweden, N. Y., in regard to the Boughton wheat 
he bought from 8. B. Walton, of Fallston, Md. Mr. 
W. sent 20 bushels of this wheat to the International 
Wheat Show, held in Rochester Sept. 8—10, but it 
did not arrive till some days after the close of the 


exhibition. John Johnson, of Geneva, and F. P. 
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Root, of Sweden, purchased the wheat for $3.00 per 
bushel and sowed it last fall, but of course rather 
later than was desirable to give it a fair trial. Mp 
Root says: 


“I promised to report to you the merits of the 
Maryland Boughton wheat, sown last fall, the seed 
of which I obtained through your politeness gt 
the International Wheat Show in Rochester. The 
wheat did not arrive till quite late for seeding time 
so it can hardly be said to have had a fair trial. It wag 


;sown the 18th of September on a common fallow 
’ 


without manure, land once plowed, then cultivated 


;and harrowed. The winter was unusually hard op 


late sown wheat, and this was much injured by 
heaving, a large portion of the ground being stiff 
clay soil and not rich. The ten bushels of seed was 
sown on five acres of land. In the spring it looked 
very spotted, and also at harvest time, as it ripened 
very unevenly, and on the thin late spots the be 
was shrunk, which considerably lessened the yield. 
I have just threshed the crop and have measured 
130 bushels of nice white»wheat. The measures 
were heaped as taken from the machine and will 
overrun in weight, I have no doubt, five or six 
bushels, making 27 bushels per acre, which, under 
the circumstances, is a good yield, much better than 
the Mediterranean yields with us this year. Medi- 
terranean has been much injured by the midge, 
while the Boughton wheat was not, it being too 
early for the rogues ; about a week earlier in head. 
ing than any other wheat we have. The straw is very 
short and stiff. I think it will not fall down on the 
richest ground. It is a very nice looking bald white 
wheat, and easy to harvest and thresh, not being 
more than half the bulk of straw that the Mediter. 
ranean has and more wheat. On the whole, I like 
the wheat and shall sow all I have this fall.” 

Mr. Root also says that he received from the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington a package of 
“Tappahannock wheat,” which he sowed. Jt prove 
to be the same variety as the Boughton wheat. 

I regret that owing to the State Fair being held 
at Rochester we shall not have another Wheat 
Show this year. I am sure that such an exhibition 
held just before the time of sowing wheat, would 
prove an incalculable advantage to the farmers of 
this section. If this Boughton wheat should, on 
further trial, prove sufficiently hardy for our climate 
and early enough to escape the midge, it will be 
worth to the farmers of Western New York millions 
of dollars. 

The Agricultural Department at Washington is 
doing a good work in distributing new varieties of 
seeds, but the samples of wheat are too small to af 
ford a fair test. An International Wheat Show, 
where the entries were not less than two bushels, 
and where the straw is also exhibited and a written 
statement of the qualities of the wheat is given, is 
certainly more likely to lead to the introduction of 
good varieties. I hope we shali have a Great Inter 
national Wheat Show at Rochester in 1865 ; and the 
sooner the arrangements are perfected the better. 


| We should have wheat from every section of the 


loyal States—and by that time all the States may be 
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loyal—as well as from Canada and Europe. Whe 
will take hold of the matter? 





Ihave just been cultivating turnips, or as they 
call it in England, “scuffing.” | Remington’s Horse 
Hoe, with the mold-boards turned inside, so as to 
throw the soil from the rows, does the work to per 
fection. Where I drilled in superphosphate with 
the seed the turnips are splendid. 

[ drilled the seed on the flat, but I think it would 
have been much better to have made ridges two and 
a half feet apart, as they do in England and Canada. 
When drilled on the flat, it is impossible to run the 
cultivator as near the plant as is desirable, as the 
soil is apt to cover them. 

The Canadians are far ahead of usin turnip cul- 
ture. They have introduced the double mold- 
board plow, and the English turnip drils, to sow two 
rows at a time, with light rollers attached—one be- 
fore the spots to roll down the ridges and one very 
light one after to cover the seed. A still further 

improvement would be to havea manure drill attached 
for sowing superphosphate and other light fertilizers 
in the drill with the seed. To those who grow 
turnips extensively these drills are essential. I 
aowed mine with a couple of hand drills. Two men 
and two boys to draw the drills sowed four acres in 
half aday. This is far better than sowing broad- 
cast, but it is much more labor than is necessary if 
we had the proper kind of drills drawn by a horse. 
When we understand their cultivation better I be- 
lieve we shall yet raise turnips quite extensively. 

Mr. Burroughs has a nice piece of Skirving’s Swede 
turnips, and he was showing me, a few days ago, the 
effect of drawing the soil from the plants and leay- 
ing the bulbs bare. The bulbs so treated were 
nearly half as large again. 

"Phe Doctor has the ffnest acre of Swede turnips I 
have ever seen in this country. He is a thorough 
cultivator. The rows are two and a half feet apart 
and as straight as an arrow. He applied from 300 
to 400 lbs. of Bradley’s XL Superphosphate of Lime, 
and its effects is astonishing to those whowhave seen it 
tried for the first time. There can be no question that 
superphosphate is the best of all manures for turnips. 
Nothing would so favor the general introduction of 
turnip culture in this country as the'use of superphos- 
phate. It may be questionable whether superphos- 
phate will pay on other crops, but it will certainly 
pay on turnips. 





I am digging a ditch through the woods and the 
low land south of the road. The level shows that 
there is fall enough to surface drain. I was in hopes 
I could get fall enough to underdrain it, but cannot 
without going through a neighbor’s farm. I offered 
to pay half the expense of digging a ditch through 


his land. He admitted that his land needed sucha 
ditch, but said he was “going to sell and the farm 
would bring no more after the ditch was cut than it 
would without it.” Perhaps it would not, but 
| this desire to sell, which so generally prevails, is a 
great bar to improvement. 

There isa milldam about two miles from here 
which did more damage last year to the farms back 
of it than would buy the concern ten times over. 





Were it not for this dam I should have abundance 


| of fall on my own farm to underdrain it completely. 


The dam has been declared a “ nuisance” by the Su- 


| preme Court, bat no directions were given as to how 


it should be abated, and the owner has adopted the 
novel plan of abating it by raising the dam and the 
pond several fect higher. 


The last number (August 6th) of the London Agri- 
culture Gazette presents its usual tabular statement 
of the appearance of the crops throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland. The editor, in commenting on 
the reports, says: 
week filled with reports of the current harvest. We 
cannot congratulate our readers upon the character 
of it. It was hardly to be expected that so cold a 
June and so dry a summer should have produced 
abundant crops—but we did not think, from a recent 
examination of many of our eastern, western and 
middle counties, that the returns, at least of the 


” 


“Most of our pages are this 


wheat crop, would have been so unfavorable. 

Our own crops are undoubtedly deficient, and it 
would seem that unless gold should decline, prices 
must advance even higher than they are. 





There is an old neglected dwarf pear orchard on 
my farm. The trees are mostly Virgalieu, and 
cracked so badly that the former owner considered 
them worthless. The orchard was suffered to lie in 
grass, and the trees soon became stunted and covered 
with lichens, canker, &c. This spring I plowed it 
up, proposing to give it good culture, but in the 
pressure of other matters have neglected it alto- 
gether. The grass sprang up between the furrows, 
and it is, taking it altogether, rather a forlorn spec- 
men of a dwarf pear orchard. If I did not know 
what pears would do with good care and culture, I 
should unite with those who cry out against dwarf 
pears as a humbug. 

But this was not what I was going to say. There 
was three or four rows of trees where the land was 
not plowed within three or four feet of each side the 
trees, while the others were plowed as close as we 
could do it with the oxen. The trees in the rows 
left in grass are yellow and sickly, the fruit small 
and cracked, and every way inferior to the other 
trees. It is very evident that if a mere plowing 





early in spring will make so much difference, good 
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culture must be of the greatest benefit; and yet 
there are those who contend that orchards should 
never be plowed! I presume it is possible to make 
an orchard in grass so rich by repeated top-dressings 


as to render plowing and cultivating the surface un- | 


necessary; but under ordinary treatment all or- 
chards are better for having the surface cultivated. 


For peaches and pears this is absolutely essential to 


success, and apple orchards are undoubtedly greatly 
benefited by an occasional plowing. J.J. Thomas, 
in the Country Gentleman of this week, alludes to 
an apple orchard part of which was in grass and the 
other kept mellow by cultivation. The apples grow 
ing in the grass were much affected by the drouth, 
and most of the fruit fell from the trees before fully 
ripe, and before they had attained one-quarter the 
usual size. On weighing a number of the apples, 
for the purpose of ascertaining accurately the dif- 
ference between cultivated and grass ground, the 
fruit on the latter weighed on the average 1} to 14 
ounces each, while those cultivated weighed from 2} 
to 34 ounces. 

Mr. Thomas remarks that there may be fertile 
sections in the West where apples can be grown in 
grass, and cultivators must modify their treatment 
according to circumstances. As a rule to go by, he 
says that if the annual shoots are not a foot long, 
the owner may be sure that the trees require higher 
culture ; if, on the cther hand, they exceed a foot 
and a half to two feet in a bearing orchard, nothing 
need be done to increase its vigor. 

I am half inclined to sow an acre or two of rye, 
as soon as I have finished sowing wheat, to feed to 
the cows next spring. I expect to be very short of 
grass, and shall have to soil my cows to some extent 
next summer. I suppose rye is the earliest feed you 
can get, clover coming next. I regret that I have 
not a piece of young clover near the barn-yard that 
Icould put on a good top-dressing of manure this 
fall. Nothing pays better than this. If I had such 
a piece I should not think of sowing rye, but as I 
have not, I think I shall sow a little and manure 
that pretty liberally on the surface. It will be 
ready to cut early enough to give ample time to sow 
the land with beets, mangold wurzels and Swede 
turnips, 

P. B. Mingle & Co., of Philadelphia, sent me to- 
day a few pounds of Mediterranean wheat, imported 
by Thomas Richardson & Co., of New York. It is 
a very heavy, handsome wheat, and if it does not 
cost too much I will sow a few bushels. Mr. Rich- 
ardson is a large exporter of wheat to Europe, and 
is interested in improving the quality of wheat 
grown in the United States. 
we should renew our Mediterranean wheat by im- 





| porting fresh seed. Mr. Richardson is a gentleman 
| of the highest respectability, and there can be no 





doubt that he has imported this wheat with the sole 
object of benefiting the farmers of the country, He 
deserves the thanks of all wheat-growers. 

Mr. Chas. 8. Burroughs, of Lachute, C. E., writes 


| that he has sent me a couple of samples of winter 


wheat, and one of spring wheat. They were ob. 
tained from the Russian Commissioner to the Inter. 
national Exhibition in 1862. I feel under obliga. 
tions to Mr. Burroughs for his politeness, and wil] 
give the samples a fair trial. They are described ag 

No. 612—Gherka winter wheat, exhibited by 0, 
Tritter, of Odessa. Obtained a prize. 

No. 670—Sandomerka, or Polish wheat, exhibited 
by F. Sando, of Odessa. 

No. 67—Egyptian spring wheat from Eastern 
Siberia, exhibited by S. Bogolabski, of Irkootsk. 

Gherka is, by the map, Lat. 48 N., Long. 26 E.; 
Sandomerka, Lat. 52.3 N., Long, 21 E.; Eastern 
Siberia, Lat. 52.30 N., Long. 106 E. 

One would think that they would be sufficiently 
hardy to withstand our climate, but Mr. Burroughs 
says that the Gherka wheat was entirely killed with 
him last winter in Lower Canada. The sample he 
sends, I conclude, is a part of the original one ob 
tained from the Russian Commissioner. 


Robert L. Smith, of Stockport. N. Y., writes me 
that he has invented a small self-regulating wind- 
mill, made with a single upright post, the base of 
which is fastened to the roof of any building where 
the mill is needed. From the crank of this mill- 
shaft a wire runs down into the building connecting 
with an accumulating machine, which it turns and 
raises a weight whenever the wind blows, and the 
power of this weight can be used to run the ma- 
chine when the wind does not blow. He thinks it 
will be useful for churning, &c. 





I, W. Briggs writes me, that wishing to ascertain 
how small a quantity of potato it would do to 
plant for seed in an emergency, he planted 98 hills, 
4 pieces in a hill, with 8 ounces of small pieces of 
Mexican potatoes cut from the seed ends of the po 
tatoes. Many of the pieces were not as large as& 
grain of corn. The potatoes are now looking well, 
and he thinks he will get 2 or 3 bushels from this 
half pound of seed. 





Mr. Loomis told me to-day that since I saw him 
last he has become convinced that it was his own 
man that sowed the strip of wheat in his field with 
a different variety, and he wishes to retract the 





He thinks it is time} 


charge he brought against our Canadian friend of 
putting two kinds of wheat in the bag he exhibited 
at the Wheat Show. 
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FARM WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Sow1ne WHEAT.—The preparation of ground for 
wheat is an important labor for this month. The 
ground should be made mellow, that the moisture 
may be preserved and the seed vegetate freely. It 
should be clear from weeds and their seeds, that the 
crop may not be choked, the product rendered foul 
or impure, nor the subsequent grass crop diminished 
in value. Experience only will teach the farmer the 
proper degree of fertility ; there are very few farms, 
however, where the addition of fine manure will not 
be advantageous. An excellent mode of managing 
is the top-dressing given in the directions for last 
month. This top-dressing also assists the germina- 
tion of grass seed, thus affording the advantages of 
thick seeding and insuring a vigorous growth of the 
plants. Timothy seed sown with the wheat, or im- 
mediately after, usually produces too strong a growth, 
and lessens the wheat crop, as well as interferes with 
the harvesting; it is best, therefore, to sow it about 
a fortnight afterwards, and the clover as early as 
possible the following spring. This top-dressing also 
protects the surface of heavy soils, and lessens the 
tendency to freeze out. Sowing wheat early pro- 
duces stronger plants and a better crop, but does not 
cause earlier ripening of the grain. The drill seed- 
ing, if properly performed, gives the best crop, often 
from three ‘to five bushels more per acre—but much 
drill seeding is improperly performed, the seeds being 
deposited too deep—an inch and a half on heavy 
soils, and two inches on light ones, are better than 
any greater depth; if the soil is moist enough, a 
less depth is better. Any farmer may satisfy him- 
self on this point, and gain valuable practical infor- 
mation, by a few measured experiments. Some, 
who have set their drills much too deep, have had 
lighter crops than with ordinary broadcast sowing, 
and have hastily denounced all machines of the kind. 

Seed wheat that is infected with smut may be 
purified by washing in brine, and then sprinkling 
and stirring in powdered slaked lime. 

SEED Corn.—Improved varieties always tend to 
run backwards; the farmer should therefore con- 
stantly select the best ears for seed. This should be 
a regular yearly business, and if faithfully carried 
out will give an increase of several bushels per acre, 
in the long run. 

Swine.—The falling apples in orchards may be 
now fed to swine, and in connection with richer and 
drier food will cause them to fatten rapidly. Winter 
apple trees are often allowed to over-bear, and the 





- removal of a portion of the crop for feeding these 


animals will improve the remainder. No tree should 
ever bear heavy enough to need propping. The 
yards and apartments in which swine are kept should 
be scrupulously clean, and rendered comfortable by 

















dry litter. Experiments have shown that they fatten 
faster under these circumstances. Great pains should 
be taken to feed them with clock-work regularity, 
and not to give so much at a time that some will be 
ieft, and a distaste for food produced ; neither should 
they ever be allowed to squeal off their flesh by 
waiting impatiently. 

ButTTeRr.—This is usually the best month for the 
manufacture of butter—the great leading requisites 
for success in which, are first and most important, 
good, sweet, rich, abundant pasture ; secondly, good 
cows ; thirdly, perfect cleanliness in the dairy house, 
in all the vessels used in it, and in the air which 
surrounds it ; fourthly, general and skillful manage- 
ment throughout. Under the latter head may be 
mentioned, shallow pans or shallow milk in the pans, 
proper temperature of the cream, and working out 
all the buttermilk. 

Top-DREs8ING MEADOW8.—The best mode of ma- 
nuring meadows is thoroughly enriching the soil by 
manure, applied to crops which precede laying down. 
But scarcely inferior, and perhaps equal to this 
treatment, on clayey soils, is autumn top-dressing. 
The manure for this purpose should be broken fine, 
and very evenly spread. Harrowing, some weeks 
after the application of the manure, will often be 
useful where the grass is short. The manure, thus 
applied, causes a strong autumn growth, enriches 
the surface soil by the washing in of autumn rains, 
and both the manure and the increase of grass pro 
tect the roots during winter, and give an early growth 
in spring. J 

GENERAL Hrints.—There are a large number of 
farm operations which should not be forgotten during 
the present month. The erection of suitable build- 
ings for sheltering domestic animals the coming 
winter is a very important one; drain bogs when 
dry enough ; clean meadows of all scattered stones 
and rubbish; see that root crops are kept clear of 
weeds ; examine and repair all fences; soil and feed 
cows if the pastures are short; grub up bushes and 
briers ; cut up straggling thistles in pastures ; pull 
up scattered mulleins by roadsides; harvest buck-. 
e788 Ve wheat as soon as it ri- 
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Fig, 1—Mode of Cutting Corn by _ CUTTING UP ConNn.— 

hand, 25 hill to each shock. Much labor is saved by 
taking no unnecessary steps ; this is the reason that 
some men accomplish more than others with equal 
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pera 
exertion. The remark applies particularly tocutting 
up corn—where a regular system will save many 
steps. If the corn is of a large variety, or in large 
hills, twenty-five hills will make one shock, (fig. 1,) 
and the inexperienced workman may take three 
ry hills at a time, each 
; successive three being 
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Fig. 2—Mode of Cutting np Corn 
forming a shock of 49 hills. 


of forty-nine hills, (fig. 2;) commencing at a, he 
takes the first three as a beginning; next at b, he 
takes six; at c, the next six, and so on, the dotted 
lines showing his footsteps. A larger armful may 
be taken by placing the arm above and before the 
hill, instead of behind it. 

The common mode in cutting is to place the shock 
around a central uncut hill, which occasions some 
inconvenience in husking, to obviate which the corn 
horse is used. It consists of a pole abont twelve 


‘form a large shock 


Fig. 8,—Corn Horse, used in constructing shocks. 
feet im length, and nearly as large as a common 
wagon tongue. One mode of constructing it, (shown 
in fig. 3,) is by placing the legs at the end of the 
pole, the other end resting on tke ground. Two or 
three feet back of the legs a horizontal hole is bored, 
admitting loosely a rod four or five feet long. The 
corm when cut is placed in the four corners made by 
“Sz 


Fig. 4 
the rod and pole, and when the shock is finished the 
rod is pulled out and the pole drawn backward. Ih 
fig. 4 the same end is accomplished, only the pole is 
drawn forward instead of backward. 

Stone Wautis.—At the present season, between 
harvesting and the securing of autumn crops, it is a 
good time to draw stone and construct stone walls 
or fences. The durability of a wall depends greatly 
on the manner in which it is built. Two new walls 
of the same hight and general appearance, present 
a perfect contrast after the lapse of twenty or thirty 
years, There are a few now standing after the 
lapse of over half a century, as straight and perfect 












goes ee 
—— 
hundred times as many not nearly so old, that are 
twisted, distorted, tumbling or prostrate, many of 
them a mere confused line of stone, variously inter. 
mingled with elder, nettle and blackberry bushes, 


This contrast is owing solely to the mode in which 








Fig, 6.—Cross Section 
of a badly duilsg 
wall. 


tion of a well 
built wall. 


| vig 5.—Cross See- 
| the walls were built. The best mode should there 
fore be well understood. The most important of al] 
requisites is to build the wall in a trench, dug to a 
depth corresponding to the depth to which the soi] 
freezes. This trench should then be compactly filled 
with small rounded stone, broken stone, or with 
coarse clean gravel, according to circumstances, or 


supplies at hand. If the soil is compact, this trench 
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Fig. 7.—Condition of a bably built wall after twenty years, 


should have a drainage, or outlet. On these small 
stone the wall is erected. It often happens that an 
under-drain, three feet deep, filled to the surface ; 
with small stone, may serve as a good foundation for 
the wall; but unless the sail is tenacious, and es 
pecially if inclining to the nature of quicksand, it 
will be liable to work into the ditch at the sides and 
towards the top, unless well #hielded with a lining 
of flat stones or of gravel. A wall with such a base 
as this will remain unmoved by frost for ages ; while 
one placed merely on the surface will rise and fall at 
every freezing and thawing, the stones will become 
gradually displaced, and before many years will tot 
ter and fall. 

The best stone are such as are flat or in square 
‘blocks. But a substantial wall may be made of 
round or cobble stones, if they are solidly laid and 
crossed ties ef wood are employed. The lower 
series of these ties should be near the bottom, or 
about a foot high; the second, two-thirds of the way 
to the top; or, if the stone are nearly round, three 
or four may be placed at different hights. They are 
all sawed of distinct lengths for this purpose, and 
shvuuld be split so as to be about half an inch thick, 
and two or three inches wide. If made of durable 
wood they will last an age, as they are less exposed 
than fence rails, being covered by the stone and 
nearly always dry. : 
BREAKING JorntTs.—This is of great importance 
in laying up the wall. If well attended to, it makes 
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it inconceivably stronger. The accompanying fig- 
ures, (8 and 9,) clearly explain themselves, and show 
the difference between breaking the joints and the 
improper forming of vertical seams, presenting 





Fig. 8.—Side view of a wall well laid, or with joints broken. 
many chances for the wall to fall apart. After the 
wall is built, the earth should be raised in a mode- 
rate slope, about half a foot against the sides, to 
throw off water, and as an additional protection to 
the foundation against frost. 

Where stone are good and abundant, the wall may 
be built four and a half feet high, and will serve as 





Fig. 9.—Side view of s wall badly laid, or with joints not broken. 
a complete fence. In other cases, a half wall will 
be found most convenient, being built two and a 
half to three feet high, and finished by first laying 
a rail on the top, then crossing stakes, and finally a 
rider. Sometimes posts are set in the wall for re- 
ceiving these two top rails; they present a neater 
appearance, but are apt to crowd the stones apart 





se Siete: 


Fig. 10.—End view of Fig. 11.—End view of wall 
half wali, on trench. with wooden cross-ties, 


and throw the wall down. A good stone wall is the 
most perfect of all farm fences, and well built of 
large block stones will last for ages without repair. 


wall has sometimes been built for fifty cents per rod, 
but this is too cheap, and the work can not be well 
done, nor atrenchmade. Digging the trench, filling 
it with stone, and building a good half wall will 
cost about one dollar per rod, and sometimes more. 
A good wall, four and a half feet high, will usually 
cost two to three dollars; while others, built of 
large block stone, handsomely faced on both sides, 
and substantial enough to last a thousand years, 
have cost from five to six dollars per rod.—TZucker’s 
Annual Register. 





It will not do to hoe a great field for a little crop, 
or to mow twenty acres for five loads of hay. En- 
rich the land and it will pay you for it. 








HUSBANDING AND APPLYING MANURES. 


THIs subject was discussed at the meetings held 
in the evening during the last State Fair at Utica, 
and was continued at the Winter Meeting of the 
Society. The Hon. A. B. Conger, who presided at 
the meetings, has kindly furnished us with a sum- 
mary of the discussions. Mr. C. is entitled to much 
credit for the interest he takes in these discussions, and 
for his efforts to render them useful. When a sub- 
ject has been discussed, he presents a summary of 
the principal points brought out, and if it is ap 
proved they are published as the opinion of the 
meeting. The object is to prevent these meetings 
from degenerating into mere idle talk. Mr. Conger, 
who has for many years presided at these meetings, 
desires that when the farmers of New York meet 
together to discuss an important question connected 
with practical agriculture they should decide some- 
thing—that the matter should not be left as vague 
and uncertain as it was before. The object is cer- 
tainly a most desirable one, and if successfully ac- 
complished can not fail to add greatly to our store 
of definite agricultural knowledge. 

The following is the summary of the discyssions 
on husbanding manures as prepared by Mr. Conger. 
It is worthy of careful study : 

1. Where sufficient has been reserved for arable 
lands, barn yard manure may be spread upon pas- 
tures and meadows under the following restrictions : 

a. If spread early in the spring on pastures de. 
signed for immediate use, it should not be of the 
droppings of that species of domestic animals in- 
tended to be placed in the pastures. 

b. It should never be spread upon meadows in the 
spring, as the coarser parts will be caught by the 
hay-rake, and mixed with the hay, imparting to it a 
musty smell if not tainting and poisoning it with 
fungus. 

c. It may be evenly spread on méadows at any 
time after harvest, and lightly harrowed or bushed, 


Jespecially if the after-math is heavy, so tl 
The cost depends much upon circumstances. Half’ i y ? DeRa 5, SER, 20. Fat He 


grass may not be smothered. 

d. The weather should indicate the absence of 
high winds, the approach of moderate rains, or the 
presence of copious dews, so that the ammoniacal 
portion of the manure may not be lost. 

e. On rapidly sloping lands a heavier top-dressing 
should be applied near the summit, unless furrows 
such as are necessary in irrigation are made, so as to 
prevent the manure being washed with heavy rains 
to the bottom. 

f. In winter no manure should be spread on either 
pastures or meadows when hard frozen, even when 
most of the atmospheric conditions above alluded to 
are present, undess the surface is, or soon will be, 





covered with snow, and then only on ground either 
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level or gently rolling, so that in case of a thaw the 
melting snows may not render the distribution of 
the manure comparatively useless. 

2. Under a system of rotation of crops, as sup- 
posed in the question, the husbanding of manures is 
indispensable to thrift in farming, and is to be regu- 
lated according to the supply of litter and the method 
of feeding adopted. 

8. On farms whose principal staple is grain, the 
amount of straw is not anfrequently in excess of the 
feeding material reserved, and in such case it is 
necessary to spread it profusely over the barnyard, 
that it may be trodden down by cattle and sheep 
and mixed with their droppings. In such cases it is 
sufficient that the barnyard should be dished or pro- 
vided with one or more tanks for the holding of the 
drainage of the mass; that fermentation should be 
allowed to proceed until the straw is disintegrated 
sufficiently either to turn the mass into heaps (into 
which the liquid contents of the tanks are to be 
conveyed by pump and troughs,) or drawn out into 
the fields for spring and fall crops—of which method 
as generally in all departments of the farm service, 
the labor that can be applied is the discriminating 
test. 

4. When from the scarcity of straw upon a farm, 
its high price in neighboring markets, or its being an 
element of food prepared for stock, it is necessary to 
economize its use, the system of box or stall feeding 
is to be resorted to, and the husbanding of manures 
is determined as the feeding is either of animals to 
be-fattened or reated. 

5. In the former case, neat cattle may be placed in 
boxes not less than eight by ten feet, the bottoms 
slightly dished with a view to drainage or being 
filled with muck or other absorbents, and the ani- 
mals wintered with slight additions of cut straw as 
litter, so as to prevent the loss of air and other 
cutaneous affections, (which proceed from the heat- 
ing of straw if too liberally supplied,) and the whole 
mass of droppings, &., left until removed to the 
fields. 

6. In the latter case, that of the rearing of young 
animals, a like method may be pursued, but if their 
value will admit of a greater regard being paid to 
cleanliness, &c., the box should have a slatted floor 
of oak or other durable strips one and a half inch 
thick, three inches wide, and one-half inch apart 
over a paved, clayed or cemented floor, and inclined 
go as to carry the drainage of the box into gutters 
leading to a tank, and the manure removed as often 


.at least as once in six weeks, placed under cover of 


a roof either permanent, or of boards battened, 
turning on pins and moved bya long lever as in 
sheds for drying brick, the liquid manure, (if not 
used separately,) being pumped from the tank and 





= 
conveyed by troughs over the mass so as to prevent 
firefanging. If used separately the sheds are to be 
opened to occasional rains for the same purpose. 

7. The manure from animals stabled in the ordi. 
nary way is to be treated as last above described, 
and it is desirable that the manure shed should be 
constructed with access to it from a level below the 
on which the manure is deposited, so that in wint 
the manure may be carted out upon lands plowed 
the fall, the fresh masses placed on top preseryiy 
those underlying from being thoroughly frozen. 

8. When sheep are alone raised, they should be 
kept under sheds with small yards connected there. 
with, and their droppings may be treated either ag 
in the case of fattening or growing animals in the 
discretion of the owner. 

9. Where no portion of the manure is designed 
for top-dressing pastures, that of horses and neat 
cattle may be always advantageously placed under 
the same cover, their different capacities for de 
veloping heat operating favorably against over 
heating. 

10. As the value of straw as an article of food if 
cut up, mixéd with feed thoroughly wetted and 
allowed to stand in mass for a few hours so as to de 
velop heat, or if steamed is at its lowest price worth 
at least twice as much for food as for the manure fe 
sulting from its use as litter, where beds of muck 
or peat exist on a farm they should be ditched, and 
afterwards pared, so that by the use of these mate. 
rials, when dried, the straw may be largely used as 
an article of food, a greater number of animals kept 
on the farm, greater masses of manure made, and 
with a material more valuable than straw as an ab- 
sorbent and fertilizer, and for the preservation of 
the droppings of cattle, at a more uniform rate of 
temperature. 





Wuy Doss Iron Rust ?-—Few persons, we think, 
really understand this question or know the cause 
The rusting of iron, which proceeds so rapidly when 
it is exposed to damp air, is caused by the attrac 
tion which the metal has for oxygen. It is very re 
markable that iron is unable to combine with the 
free oxygen always in the air, but is liable to take it 
from water, its compound with hydrogen ; for we 
find that in dry air iron remains bright and clean 
for a long time, but very rapidly rusts when ex- 
posed to the joint action of air, carbonic acid gas 
and moisture, under which circumstances water is 
decomposed, and oxide of iron formed.—Chicago 
Machinist. 





SALTING MANURE.—Mixing salt with stable and 
other manures has a great tendency to prevent the 
development of grubs and vermin, which are fre- 
— bred in dung when carried unsalted to the 
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GLORYING IN THE GOAD. 





Lert the wealthy and great 
Roll in splendor and state, 
I envy them not, I declare it; 
I eat my own |: 
My own chickens and ham, 
I shear my ewn fleece and | wear it; 
I have lawns, I have bowers, 
I have fruits, I have flowers, 
The lark is my morning alarmer; 
8o, jolly boys, now, 
Here ’s God speed the plow, 
Long life and success to the farmer! 


The above well-known lines form the text for a 
delightfully-written essay in the July number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, evidently from the pen of Donald 
G. Mitchell, author of My Farm of Edgewood, who, 
himself a farmer, is well qualified to write on the 
subject. There are many things in the essay that 
are not complimentary, but they will nevertheless be 


_yead with interest and are worthy of thoughtful 


consideration. ° 

It appears from an essay in the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for 1862, written by Dr. W. 
W. Hall, that “notwithstanding the sylvan delights 
of lawn and bower, and the exquisite delight of eat- 
ing your own hams, the largest class of patients in 
Insane Asylums come from the ‘jolly boys’ and their 
wives and daughters.” We learn, also, that in spite 
of his ample larder, his freedom from envy and 
carking care, the farmer does not live so long as the 
pale clergyman whose white hands he looks upon 
with only not contempt. * * * Three homes 
out of four, according te this writer’s estimate, suffer 
from the ravages of debt. If you do not trust the tes- 
timony of books, but will turn to living men, you will 
scarcely fare better. One man, whose recreations 
have been rural, but his business civic, conducts you 
through his groves and summer-houses, his stone 
barns and his latticed cottages, but tempers your 
enthusiasm with the remark, that this fancy farm- 
ing is sowing ninepences to reap sixpences. Relin. 
quishing fancy farms, you go the practical man 
swinging his scythe in his hay-field, his shirt-sleeves 
rolled above his elbows, and his trousers tucked into 
his boots. He shows you the face-walls and the 
compost heap, the drains and the resultant hay- 
cocks, with measurable pride, but tells you at the 
same time that every dollar he has earned on that 
farm has cost him nine shillings. This will never 
do. A third farmer has inherited his farm, not only 
without incumbrance, but with money at interest. 
Under his hands it waxes fat and flourishing, and 
sends to market every year its twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of produce, But you overhear 
its owner telling his neighbor that “it ’s a Cain’s 
business, this farming: make any man cross enough 
to kill his brother!” You find this farmer racked 
with rheumatism, though in the prime of life—bent 
with the weight of years before his time. He has 
lost his health just as he has improved his farm, by 





working early and late threugh sun and rain, * * * 
Everywhere you find one song with variations. 
Farmers and farmers’ wives are not in love with 
their calling. They are not enthusiastic over it. 
The “smartest” of the children do not remain at 
home to take charge of the farm, unless impelled by 
a sense of duty to their aged parents, or lured by 
some promise of extraordinary recompense. Every- 
where the farmer finds farming to be “a slave's 
life,” “a dog's life,” “delve all your days, and 
nothin’ to show for ’t,” “hard scrapin’ to make both 
ends meet.” It is so unwieldly a mode of applying 
means to ends, that, if you must believe him, every 
quart of milk costs him six cents, with the labor 
thrown in, while you pay the milkman but five 
cents at your own door; every dozen eggs which he 
gathers from his own barn he gathers at the rate of 
twenty-five cents a dozen, while you are paying only 
twenty-two, And even when both ends do meet, 
and not only meet, but lap over, you scarcely find a 
hearty cheerfulness and sunshine, a liberal praise 
and unfeigned ardor, a contagious delight in the 
soil, “Jolly boys” in purple blouses may drive 
plows around pitchers, but they are rarely met with 
on the hillsides of New England. If we may credit 
Dr. Hall, they are quite as rarely seen on the rich, 
rolling lands teward the sunset. 

Is this state of things inevitable? Farmers have 
a very general belief that it is. They not only plod 
on in the old way themselves, but they have no 
faith in the possible opening-up of any other way. 
Their sole hope of bettering their condition lies, in 
abandoning it altogether. If one is superior to the 
others, if an only son concentrates upon himself all 
the parental affection, they do not plan for him a 
brilliant career in their own line; they do not look 
to him to obtain distinction by some great agricul- 
tural achievement, a discovery of new laws or a new 
combination of old laws; all their love and hope 
find expression in the determination “not to bring 
him up to farming.” They “don’t mean that he 
shall ever have to work.” Hard work and small 
profits is the story of their lives and of the lives of 
their ancestors, and they do not believe any other 
story will ever be truly told of the genuine farmer. 
And when we say small profits, we wish the phrase 
to hold all the meaning of which it is capable. It 
is hard work and small profits to body and soul; 
small profits to heart and brain as well as purse. 
But every plan which looks to better things is 
“notional,” “new-fangled,” “easier to tell of than 
‘tis to do;” and so the farmer goes on his daily 
beat, with a shamefaced pride in his independence, 
fostered by the flattery of his county-fair orators, 
yet vituperating his occupation, bemoaning its hard- 
ships, and depreciating its emoluments, stubbornly 
set in the belief that he knows all there is to know 
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about farming, and scornful of whatever attemps to 


go deeper than his own plowshare or cut a broader 
swath than his own scythe. 

To suggest ‘the possibility that all this is the re- 
sult of a limited knowledge, and that the most 
favorable and beneficial change might be found in a 
more liberal education and a wider acquaintance 
with the facts discovered and the deductions made 
by science, would be considered by a beld yeomanry, 
our country’s pride, as an outbreak of “book farm- 
ing” in its most virulent form, 
hat on one thing,” says the bold yeoman, “a man 
may know sunthin,’ an’ be a good minister an’ a 
tol’able deacon, but he ’s spiled for farmin’.” 

Two words are beginning to be coupled in the 
newspapers and to float about in the air, whose jux- 
taposition is the cause of many a demure chuckle 
among the rural population—“ Agricultural College.” 
Separately, the words command all respect ; united, 
they are a living refutation of the well-known axiom 
that “the whole is equal to all its parts.” On the 
contrary, so far are our farmers from believing this, 
that, while they acknowledge each part to be a very 
serious and important fact, they look upon the whole 
as the flimsiest of fallacies. 

“Gov'ment is goin’ to build an Agricultural Col- 
Farmin’ an’ learnin’ marry an’ set up house- 
keepin’. Guess Uncle Sam ’ll have to give’em a 
hist with a donation-party now ’n’ then. Agricul- 
tural College? Yes, Sir! Well, Sir, if you ‘ll show 
me a man, Sir, that ’s a gradooate from that College, 
that ‘ll ever be seen with a hoe in his hand, I ’ll 
give him leave to knock my brains out with it! 
Yes, Sir! An’ it ‘ll be the best use he can put it to, 
Sir! He ‘Il do less mischief that way ’n any other! 
Agricultural College! Edicatéd farmers! Yes, Sir, 
I’ve seen ’em! Got a grist up in Topsell. Jint- 
stock farm. The best talent in Essex county ’s been 
a-carryin’ on that farm, an’ nigh about carried it off, 
an’ themselves along with it. Yes, Sir, the best 
talent in Essex county, an’ had the farm given ’em, 
an’ they ’ve sunk a thousan’ dollars, Sir, a’ready ! 
That ’s what I call a Sinkin’ Fund, Sir! That ’s to 
begin with. Jones is an edicated farmer. He made 
his cider last fall on scientific principles. Well, Sir, 
Icould put an apple in my mouth, an’ swim down 
Merrimac river, an’ have better cider ’n that all the 
way! Edicated farmin’ ’s a very pootty thing, if a 
man can be at the expense on 't; but when it comes to 
gettin’ a livin’, farmin’ ’s farmin’. Agricultural Col- 
lege! Yes, Sir, farmin’’s a hard life, lookin’ at the 
best side, foil ’s light an’ runnin’ to stones. But 
this here college stuff ’s the poorest kind o’ top-dress- 
in’ you can give it, Learnin’’sa good thing. I’ve 
nothin’ agin learnin’, but ’t a’n’t the best use you 
can make on ’t to plow it in. The only way to pro- 
mote the agricultural interests of Essex county, Sir, 
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is to keep the farmers jest as they are. Greek 'y 
Lattin a’n’t state-prison offenses, but they ‘re sure 
death to pork ’n’ potaters. Minute you edicate the 
farmers they ’l] be as uneasy as a toad under a hay 

/row. What kind of a hand would Doctor Hall o 

Squire Smith make, to come an’ take a farm along. 

| side o’ me?” 

This is the way our bold yeoman pvrfts it. Plant 
ing himself on the indisputable facts of his pork and 
potatoes, he regards one who stands upon any other 
ground as a dreamer and a visionary. He forget 
that pork and potatoes are not the only facts in the 
world. The earth itself is a larger fact than any. 
thing that springs from it. It is the inalienable jp. 
heritance, the sole support of man. Mother and 
nurse, from the cradle to the grave, there comes no 
hour when he can withdraw from her nourishing 
bosom. But, by our farmers’ showing, it is but 9 
harsh and niggardly step-mother, opening the foun. 
tains of life only under enforcement. _Is this reagon. 
able? Is it reasonable to suppose that the one call. 
ing which is essential to life, the one calling on 
which every other depends, should be the Canaan 
accursed, servant of servants to its brethren? Isit 
reasonable to suppose that God gave us this beauti. 
ful round world, source of all our wealth, almoner 
of every comfort, possessor and dispenser of all grace 
and loveliness, yet with such poison in her veins 
that they alone are safe who deal with her at are 
move—she withers the hand that touches her? 

* * * * But if the founders of our 
Agricultural College, or if any furtherers of rural 
education, propose to themselves to diffuse light (and 
dispel darkness) by appealing to farmers—if they 
think to correct the evils of ignorance by furnishing 
special opportunities to farmers—if they flatter 
themselves that they can establish a college of aims 
and claims so moderate that farmers and farmers’ 
boys will not be discouraged by the time, money or 
mind required—if they design to narrow the crown 
that lesser brows may be circled—they are spending 
their strength for nought. No college and no school 
can be founded so wisely and fitly, that farmers, as 
a class, will send theirsons to it. Why should they, 
believing, as they do, that the district school already 
gives them as much “tearnin’” asthey need? Boys 
there can “read, write and cipher.” They gain 
knowledge enough to reckon with the hired man, to 
keep the tally of the marketing, to compute interest, 
and to do parish business. What more do they 
want? Your college-men will talk about selections 
and temperatures, silex and fluorine ; but what has 
all that got to do with planting the ten-acre lot? 
Timothy and red-top grew before Liebig was born.’ 
A rose by any other name is just as sweet to the ag- 
ricultural nose. Farmers who have grown to man- 








hood with full faith in the fixity of their condition, 
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in the impossibility-of its improvement, are not to 
be turned right-about face by a programme. The 
best patent cultivator could sot root out this main 
article of their creed. Agricultural Colleges may 
spread all their blandishmerts ; but farmers will not 
listen to the vaice of the charmer, charm he never | 
80 wisely. + * * * a * * * 

“ Parson Edward ’s been round with the temper- 
ance pledge,” says one old farmer to another. 

“Yes,” answers the latter. “Cametome. Asked 
me, says he, ‘Mr. Solomon,’ says he, ‘ have you got 
any cider in your suller?’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ says I—‘six- 
teen barrels, good as ever you see in you life, I don’t 
care where ’t is.’ ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘Mr. Solomon, my 
advice to you is, to go an’ tap them barrels, every 
one on ’em, an’ let it run!” 

“Guess you told him you ’d wait a spell, did n’t 
you?” 

“Hump! Let it run! J knew his gran’sir! 
Meddlin’ toad! Advisin’ me to throw my cider 
away! I KNEW HIS GRAN’SIR!” 

Whenever any amendment is suggested, some 
gran'sir” or other will be sure to block the way. 
That he has been two generations dead, or that he 
has no apparent connection with the point at issue, 
may be indisputably proved, but it does not open 
the road. 

Nor will the farmer's sons be any more ready to 
avail themselves of their college than the farmer’s 
self. As a general thing, they have either plowed 
their own furrow “in the good old diabolical way,” 
and walk in it as their fathers walked, caring for no 
other, or they have acquired so unconquerable a re- 
pugnance to the uncongenial toil that they can not 
conceive of any plan or process by which it can be 
made tolerable. * * * * We want our coun- 
try’s soil to be intelligently and beneficially cultiva- 
ted. We desire that it shal] be rescued from igno- 
nance and from quackery, and placed in the hands 
of active intellect and sound sense. We want our 
farmers to be working-men, not day-laborers. We 
want them to be practical farmers, book-farmers and 
gentleman-farmers in one. The proprietors of the 
soil stand at the base of society, and should consti- 
tute by themselves an order of nobility—but eclec- 
tic, not hereditary. Whenever a boy displays a turn 
for agriculture, there is a fit subject for agricultural 
education, a proper student for an Agricultural Col- 
lege, whether his father were merchant, farmer, po- 
liceman or president. * * * * The city is cur- 
rently said to draw its best blood from the country. 
Let the city pour it back again over field and 
meadow, turning our wildernesses into gardens. 
Country and city will be invigorated by an exchapge 
of commodities—the one giving of its nature, the 
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other of its culture. * * * * * + 
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It is left for our country to show that manual and 
mental skill, strength, exertion and labor are not 
incompatible—that hard hands may comport with 
gracious manners—that one may be a gentluman 
digging in a ditch, as well as dancing in a drawimg- 
rom. * * * #* No lover of his country, who 
brings to this view the same clearness and sense 
which he takes to political or personal plans, but 
must hail as an omen of good the efforts now making 
throughout the North in behalf of agriculture aad 
education. 


SHORT SERMONS FOR FARMERS—No. 8. 
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Tras up a child in the way he should go, and when he isvld 
he will not depart from it.—Proverss 22: 


Tats injunction is applicable to all parents. It is 
a favorite maxim of infidel peilosophy, that children 
ought to be left free from all e«iucational bias re- 
specting religious doctrines. It is contended, by 
some, that this is due the child, in order that he 
may be left unembarrassed in after life in his inves- 
tigations of truth. Little need be said to show that 
this notion is in opposition to the revealed will 
of God. The natural development of a depraved 
heart is corrupt principles and sinful practices. 
Such is the natural tendency of human depravity 
that the inculcation of truth and the restraints of 
authority in childhood are absolutely necessary to 
save our race from relapsing into a state of heathen- 
ism. The text implies that a child left to himsex 
will take the wrong direction. This corresponds 
with all experience. That a child left’ to himself 
will bring his mother to shame is a fact mournfully 
confirmed in the history of the degraded and viciowe— 
in the convicts of our prisons and in the victims of 
the gallows. 

“Train up a child in the way he should go.” 
What does this mean? How is it to be done? To 
train means the use of all the means necessary to 
secure the end in view, The end is the way the 
child should go. The way is the love and the ser- 
vice of God. This is the way in which he should 
go. The duty therefore enjoined in the text involves 
instruction in religious truth. Children are to be 
taught to read. The maxim that ignorance is the 
mother of devotion is as dishonorable to God as it is 
degrading to man. God isa being of infinite intel- 
ligence, and an element of his image in man is a re- 
semblance to the divine attribute of intelligence. 
it is obvious, therefore, that the injunction to train 
a child in the way he should go includes intellectual 
education. The duty of the text has respect to the 
child’s becoming a servant of God. He must there- 
fore be taught his duty to God—the doctrines, 
precepts and pureness of the divine word must be 
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inculcated. His waywardness must be restrained, 
if necessary, by the rod. It must not be spared for 
his crying. His affections must be cultivated by the 
repeated and persevering presentation of what is 
morally lovely. He must receive line upon line, 
precept upon precept. He must be won to the way 
in which he should go by parental example. All 
this requires diligence and watchfulness. No child 
can be trained up in the way he should go without 
a steady course of right instruction enforced by right 
example. Whoever is not willing to sacrifice self- 
indulgence and indolence to ties, is not fit to bring 
up a child. Many children are ruined through 
sheer indolence on the part of those whose duty it is 
to bring them up in the fear of God. They are too 
fond of self-indulgence to bestow the unceasing care 
and ceaseless watchfulness which children require. 
They have not the patience nor the industry neces- 
sary to repeat again and again the same lessons of 
wisdom and duty. They become weary and care- 
less—the child is neglected and grows up self-willed 
and vicious. 

The text does not designate whose duty it is to 
bring up a child in the way he should go, This de- 
pends upon circumstances. The parent, while living, 
is bound to do it. We are frequently enjoined in 
the Word of God to do it. The family is a divine 
institution to which the church and the world are 
to look as the fountain of these fertilizing streams 
by which they are blessed. Nothing canbe sub- 
stituted for the family in training up children for 
the service of God. There is no human influence 
which can‘mold the character like the influence of 
home. There is no instruction—there is no example 
so potent as parental. The lessons of a mother can 
never be forgotten. They control the stern heart of 
man in the selfish strife of the world as well as in 
the courtesies of social life. A Wall-street lawyer, 
who has preserved a remarkable degree of tender- 
ness of heart though long exposed to the hardening 
influence of contact with the world in its most sel- 
fish forms, ascribed it all to the influence of his 
mother. When asked how it was possible fora man 
‘situated as he had long been to maintain such ten- 
derness of heart, he replied: “A serious conversa- 
tion which my mother had with me when I was four 
or five years old has affected my whole life. I had 
joined some boys who were tormenting a kitten. 
We chased her, and threw stones until we killed 
her. When I came into the house I told my mother 
what we had done. She took me on her lap and 
talked to me insuch a moving style about my cruelty 
to the poor helpless little animal, that I sobbed as if 
my heart would break. Afterwards, if I were 
tempted to do anything unkind, she would tell me 
to remember how sorry I was for having hurt the 


= 
For a long time after I could not think of it Without 
tears. It impressed me so deeply, when I became a 
man, I could never see a forlorn, suffering wreth 
run down by his fellow-beings without thinking of 
that hunted and pelted little beast. Even now the 
ghost of that kitten and the recollection of my dear 
mother’s gentle lessons come between me and the 
prison at Sing Sing, and forever admonish me to be 
humane and forbearing.” 

No human being can influence a child, 

a son, like a mother. There is no place like home 
for the cultivation of the heart. But parents ofte, 
die and leave their children orphans in this cold and 
selfish world. The responsibility of training up such 
children rests either upon relatives, upon the church 
or upon the State. It is a shame to either to suffer 
orphan children to grow up without restraint and 
without religious instruction. 

The obligation to bring up a child in the way he 
should go rests, to a certain extent, upon school 
teachers. Their influence in forming the moral 
character of children is very great ; hence they ought 
not only to be persons of irreproachable moral 
character, but they ought to inculcate upon their 
pupils the fundamental doctrines of christianity, 
But every thing, even the church itself, is subordi. 
nate to the family in training children for the ser. 
vice of God. Let parents cultivate a sense of their 
responsibilities to God with respect to the duty of 
the text. Let them never forget that, to a certain 
extent, they will live when dead in their children, 

Farmers often neglect their children in one impor. 
tant matter. I mean they do not always recognize 
the moral influence of a neat, cheerful homestead, 
surrounded by shrubs and flowers and a well-kept 
garden. An unsightly, dilapidated house inevitably 
exerts a demoralizing influence upon a family of 
children, while a cheerful house, a yard of shade 
trees, shrubs and flowers, and every thing neat and 
in order, exert a healthful moral influence, and con- 
tributes aid to parents in training up their children 
in the way they should go. Every dollar expended 
in beautifying the yard of a farm-house will pay a 
thousand fold in the virtue and thrift of a family of 
children in future life. 





MANURE.—The hog-pens and compost heaps should 
receive everything that will decay. The fermenta- 
tion in compost heaps may need quickening by a few 
pailfuls of manure liquor. Use plaster to prevent 
the loss of ammonia, sprinkling it over the manure 
while it is in active fermentation, and upon stable 
floors, &c. 





To manure and lime wet lands, is to throw mar | 





poor little kitten, I never forgot that circumstance. 


nure, lime and labor away. 
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OXEN FOR FARM TEAMS. 

Messrs. Eprtors: As there is a large and in- 
creasing demand for army horses, and as this de- 
mand is pretty sure to continue, if not increase, as 
long as the war lasts, it having been stated in Gen. 
Halleck’s recent report, that the cavalry in the 
Army of the Potomac averages a remount once in 
two months—that is, that horses only last two 
months on an average in that service; and as this 
is making, and must continue to make horses scarce 
and high, it would seem that not only duty and 
patriotism, but their interest would indicate that all 
farmers that can, should substitute oxen in the place 
of horses for farm teams. Consequently it may not 
be amiss to offer some facts and suggestions in re- 
gard to the advantages of oxen as farm teams. 

There are comparatively few farms on which one 
or more yoke of oxen can not be kept to good ad- 
vantage. But the farmers that may find it an 
especial advantage to keep oxen are, first, those that 
are just commencing, or are farming on a small 
farm, more or less in debt, and second, the larger 
farmer that finds it necessary to keep more than 
one team. 

First, in relation to the small farmer. He buys a 
yoke of oxen for what one good horse will cost, and 
most likely gets a yoke in the bargain ; so that with 
the expense of a few shillings for a chain, he is 
ready to hitch on to anything and go to work. Then 
the principal part of his work being in the spring, 
he can, by giving them good feed through the sum- 
mer, and pumpkins and roots, or a little grain in the 
fall, and perhaps the fore part of the winter, make 
them sell for beef from $25 to $50 more than he paid 
for them. This course may be followed on all farms 
where a yoke of oxen can do the work, and in nu- 
merous instances—many more than most farmers 
are aware of—the turning point between success 
and failure may be found in the choice of a team to 
begin with. That is, if the money that it costs to 
buy and rig out a span of horses for business, and 
generally for riding around in more or less style, 
over and above the cost of oxen, had been paid on 
the debt on the farm, instead of having been paid 
for perishable property, it would have made a great 

difference in the final results, if not all the difference 
between success and failure. And lest this should 
be taken as a mere epinion, I may be allowed to 
state that I am satisfied it has been verified in many 
instances that have come under my observation, as 
well as in my own personal experience, having suc- 
ceeded on a small, poor farm, where almost every 
one prophecied my failure, and where I am satisfied 
that had I tried to buy and keep a good horse team 
from the commencement, success at the best would 
have been much more difficult, if not impossible. 





I need not give a detailed statement of the many 
ways and times that a yoke of oxen will be found 
useful, handy or convenient ; all farmers understand 
these things. But my principal reason for urging 
farmers that have use for more than one team, to 
keep a yoke of oxen is, that by following the course 
Iam going to recommend, they may have the use 
of a team at a cheaper rate than in any other way. 
Nor am I about to recommend some new but 
plausible theory that has never been tried, as the 
course here proposed has been pursued to a conside- 
rable extent in this section. 

Those having use for more than one team, who 
have kept and used oxen to the best advantage, 
have generally bought in the fall or fore part of win- 
ter, when oxen are generally the cheapest, often be- 
ing in rather low condition, and the owners anxious 
to sell to raise money, they are frequently bought 
for from $20 to $50 less than they would sell for in 
the spring, if in fair condition. They can be kept 
thriving through the winter, if fed good cornstalks 
and a good allowance of roots, or a moderate one of 
grain, or if fed hay, with less roots or grain : and 
plenty of good hay and more grain in the spring, 
will put them in fine condition for spring work— 
during which they should be well fed if worked 
hard. And as in most parts of the country, spring 
work and breaking up summer fallow in June, con- 
stitute the principal part of the heavy work for the 
season, by giving thei good pasture through the 
season, and pumpkins, roots, &c., in the fall, they 
will be in good condition to feed in the winter, if 
they will not sell for beef before winter commences— 
as has been the case in many instances in this vi- 
cinity—at a very satisfactory advance on the cost. 
By following this course, and selecting oxen that are 
good feeders, it need cost but very little if any more 
to make a yoke of oxen very fair beef, than it would 
to keep a span of horses in good condition, and thus 
giving a profit of from $25 to $50, and sometimes 
even doubling the money on the oxen, while the 
horses are wearing out. 

This brings us to another important consideration 
that is seldom thought of by farmers. Where is the 
man that has fully comprehended the fact that the 
something more than 500,000 horses in this State— 
there were 503,725 in 1860—will eventually all be 
worn out, or die by accident or diseases. That is, 
whatever value there may be in this large amount 
of horses, must eventually be lost, there being next 
to nothing left but what is made by using them. 
Now for the purpose of making a comparison, I will 
suppose that horses average ten years labor; then 
calling them worth $200 a pair, it would make their 
labor cost $20 a year, besides keeping. Now as we 
have seen that the labor of a yoke of oxen may not 
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only be had forthe keeping, but a profit of from 
$20 to $50 besides, say an average of $380, which 
added to the $20 for the natural wear of the horses, 
will make $50 a year. To this should be added at 
least ten dollars for blacksmithing, wear of harness, 
and interest On tho value of horses over oxen, which 
makes $60 in all. Now if 100,000 yoke of oxen 
could be substituted for 100,000 span of the horses 
used in this State, and the ‘oxen managed in the 
way here proposed, it would make a saving of 
$6,000,000 in the single State of New York. Or to 
take another view of the subject. There were 
231,740 farms in this State in 1855. Now if a yoke 
of oxen could take the place of a span of horses on 
200,000 of these farms, it would make a difference 
of $12,000,000 in the State every year. 

But as large as these figures appear, and though 
from being spread over the whole State, such results 
may not appear reasonable or consistent with the 
general opinion of farmers, yet I believe that a 
little consideration will convince them of the general 
truth of these statements. While those that have 
practiced the course here proposed in regard to 
oxen, will see that I have made my estimates and 
calculations on a moderate scale. At any rate, I 
know that were I disposed to give extreme cases or 
profits, I could give the experience of farmers that 
have made many times the amount here stated ; 
men, that though they always kept oxen for work- 
ing teams, and were able to get along with less 
horses by having them, yet by careful usage, and 
good care and feeding, would be working them into 
beef from the time they were brought home. In 
this way they would make beef of quite a number 
of working oxen in a year, though seldom having 
more than one pair at a time, and never more than 
two, but still realizing a profit over cost in the 
course of the year, of séveral hundred dollars; and 
I have frequently known instances where from $75 
to $100 were made on a single yoke. True, this 
course is most profitable with an advancing market ; 
and this is precicely what makes these suggestions 
particularly seasonable at this time, as we now have 
an advancing market, with a good prospect ahead. 
And while it may be said that those that make the 
most money this way must be good judges of cattle, 
it is equally true that this is one of the cheapest 
and most profitable ways that a farmer can make 
beef.—F., in Country Gentleman. 

Western New York, 1864. 
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POULTRY HINTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 
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Ovr hints*fer this menth must necessarily be 
short, as most of the hints of the last month, ig 
many respects, will apply to the present. 

All Kinds of poultry may now be allowed fall 
range of the orchard and fields, where they will fing 
grasshoppers and other insects sufficient to nearly 
maintain them with very little feed, which is an ob, 
ject of no small importance in the high price of 
grain. 

The chickens intended for market should be well 
cared for, and should be liberally fed with strong 
nurishing food in order to get them to the market 
early ; they will then command a high price and me 
turn a greater profit than ever afterwards. The 
early pullets which are intended to supply the places 
of the old hens should now be selected and havea 
run by themselves. The last year’s pullets should 
now be liberally fed, and if any are laying they ar 
then in condition for the spit, and should be disposed 
of at once. 

Turkeys may now be led to the stubble and 
grass-fields where they will pick up the scattered 
grain and hunt for grasshoppers and all kinds of jp. 
sects, upon which they will grow and thrive rapidly, 
A farmer in this (Duchess county) adopted this 
method, by which he is very successful, raising from 
one to two hundred turkeys yearly. He drives them 
to the yard and feeds them grain night and mom- 
ing, when they are again set at liberty to roam 
about during the day on a foraging excursion. If 
they do not return of their own accord they are 
regularly collected and drove to the homstead and 
confined for the night ; this is never omitted under 
any circumstances whatever. His turkey crop is no 
small affair, bringing him -from one to two hundred 
dollars a year. 

Ducks now require attention. It is not 
every situation that ducks can be kept with advan- 
tage ; being in a great measure aquatic birds, will 
not thrive unless there be a sort of ditch, brook, or 
sheet of water of some kind for theni to dabble or 
sputter in, and it is useless without this to attempt 
to keep them. They require water much more than 
the goose ; they are no graziers, yet they are hearty 
feeders, and excellent “sappers-up of unconsidered 
trifles.” Nothing comes amiss to them, and in 
places where tadpoles and the larvae of aquatic in- 
sects abound they can be kept at trifling expense. 


in 


grown, must either have lime in them naturally, or! When it is considered how great pecuniary bene- 


that mineral 
form of lime stone, oyster shells, or marl. 


must be artificially supplied in the fit may be obtained by the keeping of a few ducks 
| to the general farmer it will be readily admitted that 


All permanent improvement of land must look 'to the humble cottager the boon will be still more 


to lime as its basis. 


| highly valuable, as ducks speedily arrive at a condi- 
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tion for market, and when offered generally com- 
mand the quickest and most universal sale of any 
other poultry whatever ; they are reared more readily 
and will eat food of almost any kind. It however | 
shou'd always Le kept in mind that the quality of the 
flesh is highly dependent on the nature of their food ; 
therefore a proper care on this point is essentially 
necessary. We feel certain that if a common degree 
of care, attention and regularity of feeding are 
adopted with ducks they will remunerate the 
owner as well as any poultry he may bring before 
the public. 

Ducks can be successfully raised in any poultry 
yard, but require more care, and the breeding is at- 
tended with more or less expense in a yard without 
running water than where there is such conve 
nience. To raise large and superior ducks the 
males should not be related to the females, nor the 
females exceed two or three to each male. 

The manners and action of the duck, whether up- 
on Jand or water are curious and pleasant to con- 
template. Their regular afternoon parade and 
march in line, the older drakes and ducks in front, 
from the pond homewards is a beautiful country 
spectacle to be enjoyed by those who have a 
relish for the charms of simple nature. A parcel 
of ducks, which had been accustomed to their 
liberty, were for some particular reasons shut up for 
several hours. On the door of their house being 
opened, they rushed out and threw themselves into 
rank and file, and marched with rather a quick step 
three or four times round a certain space, constantly 
bowing their heads to the ground, then elevating 
them and fluttering their wings; the ceremony 
finished, they quickly adjourned to the water. We 
have laughed a hundred times at the conceit with 
which our boyish imagination was impressed, 
namely, that the act we had witnessed was nothing 
less than a duckish thanksgiving for their deliver- 
anee. 








“Dret FrLoors” FoR STABLEs.—In summer 
the feet of horses which are little used, or 
those used only upon hard pavements or dry roads, 
often become very dry, hard and hot, especially if 
they stand upon wood or stone floors. The 
wood floors are not only dry but they absorb 
urine, which decomposes, evolves ammonia, and 
promotes this effect. An approved remedy for 
this is to take up the wood and lay a stone floor 
of small cobble-stones in cement, slanting slightly 
to the rear ; then to fill in the stall 6 inches deep at 


the rear, with sand or sandy loam, leaving it slanting 
to the front. Enough of this should be removed 
and renewed daily to give the horse a bed of clean, 
dry, but not drying, sand. Little bedding will be 
needed, and the feet will soon gain a natural moist 





ness.— American Agriculturist. 





PURE WATER FOR STOCK, 


A coop draught of good water is, probably, as re- 
freshing to beasts as it is to people. But in the 


‘month of August, nearly ali domestic animals suf- 
fer for want of good water. Sheep will thrive far 


better if they can have access to pure water. Teams 
will endure the heat far better if they can have 
plenty of pure water; and if milk cows must drink 
stagnant water wherever they can find it, how is it 
possible for them to give their usual flow of good 
milk, It is impracticable for them to do this. * 

Some people allow water to stand in troughs, day 
after day, many times, and compel their animals to 
drink it allup. Did such people ever drink water 
from an old dirty slop pail, after it had been allowed 
to stand in the sunshine for two or three days? Let 
them try the experiment of drinking such water, 
and wait for the result ; and then they will be pre- 
pared to express a correct opinion, whether or not 
such water is as good for stock, in the sultry days of 
August, as pure cold water would be. 

Water troughs and water tanks should be 
cleaned frequently, during the hot days of August 
and fresh water pumped into them several times 
during the day. 

Milk cows require a vast quantity of pure water 
in hot weather, in order to produce their usual flow 
of good milk.—Country Gentleman. 





HAVING things ‘near enough,’ often causes much 
trouble. The head-board to farmer A’s cart was a 
little too short but it was ‘near enough,’ consequent: 
ly it came out in passing over a jolt, and with it half 
the potatoes. The keys to Mr. B’s wagon thills were 
rather small, but they were ‘near enough ’—so they 
worked loose, the thills came out and the wagon 
and horse got wrecked together in going down hill. 
The bar to Capt. C’s cow pasture was too short, and 
yet he thought it ‘ near enough ’—but it dropped out 
one day and the cattle got through and destroyed his 
grain. It is better and cheaper in the end, even if it 
does take a little more time to have things just 
right.— Maine Farmer. 





CABBAGE.—The best method to preserve cabbage | 
in winter, is to gather them early, say about the first 
of November, when they are perfeetly free from 
moisture, and hang them up in a cool, dry cellar. 
The great secret lies in their being kept dry until 
needed for use. Another excellent way is, to chop 
them fine, and pack in a stone crock, in good cider 
vinegar, adfing salt and pepper to suit the taste, 
and as good sugar as you can afford. If you put in- 
to this »re) aration a little bruised horse raddish 
root, it will keep sweet and good. 
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AMERICAN HORSE POWER, 


AT the last New York State Fair we saw on the 


grounds a new horse power which struck us as a/| 


valuable improvement. It is the invention of 
Stuart Perry, a farmer of Newport, Herkimer 





county, N. Y. Like all useful inventions it was the 
work of time. Mr. Perry, from theoretrical consid- 
erations, thought the old circuit or sweep powers 
were constructed on wrong principles. He assumed, 





: 

when applied to machinery, will, other things being 
equal, give better net results, in proportion as the 
foree, and the speed with which the force moves on 
its first application to gear, approach to the exact 
force and speed required by that part of the ma. 
chinery which is doing the work ; in other words, 
just in proportion to its direct application. Upon 
the plan of the old powers, animal force, already 
much too great, if applied directly to the work, is 
made still greater by concentration and accumula. 
tion, through leverage, upon what is called the mas. 
ter wheel of a long train of gearing, and the speed, 
which in the animal was already far too slow for the 
work to be done, is lessened down on its first appli- 
cation to gear, to a movement much slower still. By 
such means created, an immense force, moving Ie 
very slow speed, is now to be transmitted and con. 
verted through much and heavy gear, into a light 
force moving with great speed. 

“Is it any wonder,” the inventor asks, “that gear 
subjected to so great a strain is always giving way? 
that lubricants do so little good? that the teeth of 
the wheels are rapidly worn down by the heavy 
grinding of iron on iron? that the bearings are soon 
worn out or displaced? Is it any wonder that 
through such a circumlocution more than one-half 
of the whole animal power should be lost on the 
very machinery of the horse power itself, through 
the excessive friction of its parts? 

The aim of Mr. Perry was to correct this objec- 
tion to the old sweep powers, and to bring the ani- 
mal force into more direct application to the work- 
ing parts of the machine. He constructed a dozen 
or more models, and also constructed and tried seve- 
ral full sized powers before he brought his invention 
to its present high state of perfection. 

The cut in the opposite column will give a clear 
idea of the construction of the New Power. 

A B is the large drive wheel, so constructed that 
it can be set up or taken down in a few minutes, by 
a man who has had no previous experience with the 
power. Cast-iron sockets, that clasp together the 
exterior ends of the wheel's arms, serve also to re- 
ceive the heads of wrought-iron rods, which bind all 
its parts firmly together. Each of these sockets 
ends outwardly in two neatly curved, thick and 
round headed forks, designed to receive and hold the 
strong chain which transmits the power of the 
horses to the jack. Through the beautiful device 
of a small iron wheel inserted near the bottom of 
each fork, the chain can not slip, and is rolled in and 
out in such a manner as to prevent nearly all wear. 
There are six spaces between the pairs of arms, each 
ample for one horse, allowing, altogether, the use of 
six at a time, if so many horses are ever needed. 


” 





what we believe is generally admitted, that power, 


Great strength in this wheel is combined with ex- 
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ceeding lightness for so large a stracture. So well canst, eniaite of doing, either, an 2 pal variety or 


balanced and nicely pivoted is it on its supporting 
cast-iron center post, that the slightest breeze will 
cause it to turn, when disconnected from other ma- 
chinery. In every view, this wheel, though simple, 
in plan, is certainly a mechanical triumph. 

CD is the jack. The chain-wheel E_ on the main 
shaft is supplied with nine small, very hard cast-iron, 
adjustable and removable cogs. F is a grooved 
wheel, used to prevent the chain from riding out of 
the cogs. G G G are small groved wheels for guid- 
ing the chain. H and J are the tightener and 
weighted pendulum, to take up the slack of the 
chain, and to cause it to run truly and without 
twist. The band-wheel shaft, M, can be placed on 


the sills of the frame when it is desired to run a rod | 


connected to it by a universal coupling. For run- 
ning a drag-saw, this shaft is removed, and the main 
shaft taken out of its boxes, and its ends reversed, 
bringing the large gear wheel on the outside of the 
frame. 

The inventor claims the following points of supe- 
riority over all other horse powers as practically 
proved : 

1st. It occupies much less room for stowage, when 
not in use. 

2d. It is less heavy and cumbersome—more porta- 
bie. 

3d. Can be snugly packed on a common one-horse 
wagon—and not a heavy load for one horse to draw. 

4th. Any part can be readily lifted, and loaded, by 
two men. 

5th. Not at all liable, like other powers, to be 
racked or injured by moving. 

6th. Is very quickly and easily set up for work. 

7th. No joints loosened by setting up and taking 
down, no matter how often done. 

8th. Will cost less for oil, lard, or tallow, to run it. 

$th. Will cost less for repairs, on account of nat- 
ural wear ; and will last longer. 

10th. Not nearly so liable to serious breakage from 
great or sudden strains. 

1ith. Home blacksmithing or carpentry will suf 
fice for almost any carelessness. 

12th. No danger of long suspensions of work on 
account of breakdowns. 

13th. Has no bridge, rod, belt, or any other part 
of the machine for the horses to step over every turn 
they make, like all other field sweep powers—a 
great advantage. 

14th. Will do double the work of other sweep powers 
with the same team. 

15th. Will do more work with the same team than 
any tread power, and is much more pleasant and safe 
for the horses. 
16th. Is the lowest priced of any power in the 





an equal amount, of work. 

We should state that this New Bete, the first 
time it was exhibited, obtained the First Premium 
on Horse Powers at the New York State Agricultural 
Fair, held at Utica in 1863. * 

This New Power is now manufagtured by Messrs. 
E. Remington & Sons, of Lion, Herkimer county, N. 
Y. We presume it will be exhibited at the New 
York State Fair to be held in this city the present’. 
month, and we believe our readers will thank us for* 
calling their attention to it. It is certainly worthy 
of examination by all who wish a horse power for 
threshing, cutting hay‘ straw and corn-stalks, or for 
sawing wood, either with a drag or circular saw, In 
the mean time, those wishing further information 
can obtain a pamphlet giving a full description of 
the machine, its efficacy, &c., by addressing Messrs. 
E. Remington & Sons, Ilion, Herkimer county, N. Y. 





A REFRESHING SIGHT IN A DROUTH. 





In the drouth that has been raging, we noted the 
marked effect on the green fields of sowed corn and 
sorgho. The corn so shaded the ground—ground so 
mellow that it withstood in itself the drouth—that 
there was no perceptible check to the growth. Here 
was a must refreshing sight to all the weary, longing 
eyes that looked from the scorched pastures. And 
when it was brought to them, what a sight to see 
the poor cattle feast upon the juicy stalks! This 
was a pleasure in itself—to the cattle and the be 
holder—and there were many looking on. 

The corn-stalks are not lost if there should be nc 
drouth. They can be harvested, and are more pro 
fitable than a crop of hay. In winter they are 
relishable to stock, and afford milk, The rule is, 
drouth to a greater or less extent: so we should 
always provide against such a time. Those who 
have thoroughly tested the matter need no urging. 

In a season more oF less moist, there is a super- 
abundance of pasture; the grass shoots up and be- 
comes useless. Less pasture should therefore be set 
apart, and dependence made upon corn. Here is 
safety. It is, in itself, like a refreshing shower. A 
small spot will afford considerable fodder; and if 
your herd is not too large, will lift it over into the 
fall feed. Thus farming has many guards against 
mishaps—one of the chiefest of which is a “south. 
Fodder corn is the safe-guard, especially tor milch 
cows. It is indispensable to them.+ Many farmers 
have learned a lesson this severe seasop, and will 
profit by it next yet — Valley Farmer. 





Less land, more pains bestowed in cu t*~ating it, 
and a variety of good stock, will be f »% highly 
profitable. 
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Currant Worms.—In answer to the question how to destroy 
the catterpillars on the gooseberry and currant bushes, the /rish 
Farmer's Gazette says: “Dust the bushes with fine, dry road 
dust, or ashes, while they are wet with dew or rain.” 





THE GARDEN IN SEPTEMBER. 


THE gardener the present summer, if he has kept 
his eyes open, cannot have failed to receive many 
suggestions, from his experience, as to the best means 
of mitigating the effects of a severe drouth. 

He must have observed, in the first place, that 
those portions of the garden that were under the 
best cultivation were least affected by the dry 
weather. 

A deep, rich, mellow, well-drained soil will receive 
but little damage from a drouth that would nearly 
ruin crops on a poor, shallow, hard, wet soil. 

It is the work of years to get a soil into the best 
condition for gardening. It is impossible to take 
ground that has been subjected to ordinary field 


, | culture for a term of yearsand make a good garden 


of it the first year. 

The soil must be deepened by bringing a small 
portion of the sub-soil to the surface every year, ex- 
posing it to the action of the sun, air and frost, and 
intermixing with it well rotted manure, until it is 
rich and mellow to the depth of 12 or 15 inches. A 
garden thus prepared will produce fair crops in the 
driest season we ever experience in this country. 

Another requisite to a garden's withstanding a 
drouth, is to have it dry before working in the spring 

Ground worked while wet in the spring will get 
hard and lumpy in spite of the best efforts of the 
gardener. Time will be gained by waitmg a few 
days, until the ground is in a suitable condition for 
working. 

The application of coarse manure to the garden in 
the spring is a bad plan, as it is certain to injure the 
crop in case of a drouth. 

The best time to add manure to the garden is 
now, just as fast as a crop is remoyed. And now is 
the proper time to prepare it for passing through 
next summer's drouth (should there be one) by 
deepening and enriching the soil. 

In the month of September the work of the gar- 
den consists mainly in gathering and storing vege- 
tables which are matured, and in sowing certain 
crops for early spring use. 

Beans. Pull them as soon as ripe, before they 
become weather-beaten, expose them to the 
sun a few days until thoroughly dry, then take 
to the barn and thresh or shell immediately. Limas 
that have failed to ripen, can be cooked green or 
dried for winter. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower. Full grown, ripe heads 
should be gathered and used, as they will be liable 
to burst open if left in the garden. Seeds of earlier 
varieties should now be sown to keep in frames over 
winter. 

A correspondent of the Farmer writes: “ Will 
some one please tell how to keep cabbage through 
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the winter, so it can be got at any time, without 
keeping it in acellar?” Although before the time 
for storing cabbage for the winter, I will give what 
I have found the best plan for wintering cabbage. 
In the absence of a barn-cellar, a permanent out 
door pit may be cheaply constructed thus: Select a 
dry knoll where the water will not settle into the 
pit, dig a pit say 5 feet wide, 12 long and 2 deep, 
throwing the dirt a little back from the edge of the 
pit. Set strong posts 8 feet long, about 2 feet in the 


ground in the middle of each end. Lay a good stiff 


ridge-pole on the posts and pin it fast. Take slabs 
or planks, long enough to reach from the edge of pit 
to ridge-pole and make a roof. Cover the slabs or 
planks with a little straw and about 6 inches of dirt, 
digging a trench around the pit to cover the roof, 
and at the same time turn off the water and beat 
down the dirt hard and smooth, so that it will shed 
water ; or what is better, sod it over in the spring. 
Make a door in each end of the pit to ventilate it in 
mild weather. Pull up your cabbages and store them 
in, heads down, two layers deep. From one to two 
hundred heads can be stored in a pit of the above 
size and taken out whenever desired. In the very 
coldest weather, a few bundles of straw set against 
the doors may be necessary to keep out frost. Such 
an out-door cellar is very convenient for storing 
many other kinds of vegetables. 

Celery. Continue toearth up about once in two 
weeks, as directed last month. Celery has required 
a great deal of water the past hot, dry summer. 

Cucumbers... Keep picking for pickels until the 
vines are destroyed by frost. 

Melons. If any large, fine specimens are likely to 
be cut by frost, it would be well to protect in cold 
nights with old cloths, blankets or straw. 

Onions. Aboyt the middle of the month is the 
proper time to set Potato Onions for use early next 
spring. They should be set 4 to 6 inches apart, in 
drills 12 or 15 inches. (See March number of the 
Farmer.) Black seed may also be sown to good ad- 
vantage. 

Radishes. Sow early in the month the winter 
varieties, such as the Scarlet, Purple and White 
Chinese Winter, and Round and Long Black 
Spanish. 

Spinach. Sow in drills 12 to 15 inches the Round 
Leaved and Prickly varieties for use in the spring. 

Squashes. Cut off and expose to the sun till dry, 
and then pack away in a cool, dry place. 

Turnips. If too thick, should be thinned, and if 


in drills hoed. 

Strawberries. May be planted all the month, but 
the sooner the better. (For directions see April num- 
ber.) Among new sorts Russell’s Prolific is worthy 


THE HONKY LOCUST FOR HEDGES, 


WE have received a circular, issued by Messrs, §. 
Boardman & Co., of this city, calling attention to the 
Honey Locust for Hedges. They think it the beg 
plant yet found for this purpose. It is perfectly 
hardy, enduring the severest winters without injury, 
and its compact and close growth, in addition to jt 
sharp thorns, bids defiance to all trespassers, Jt 
bears pruning well and makes a beautiful hedge, W, 
Brown Smith, of Syracuse, says, in his opinion, “the 
Three-thorned Honey Locust is the only hedge 
plant that is really worth setting in our climate, ex- 
cept perhaps the English Thorn, which, however, js 
so slow in growth that most persons would be up. 
willing to wait for it to attain good size.” 

If there is no other objection to Hawthorne 
hedges than their slow growth, we think they 
should be more generally grown. In the late Wm, 
Reed’s nursery grounds at Elizabeth, N. J., there jg 
a mile of Honey Locust hedge Which is much aéd- 
mired for its symmetry and graceful appearance, and 
Mr. Buchanan, who has charge of the place says he 
thinks it one of the best of deciduous plants for hedg. 
ing purposes. It will grow on almost any soil and 
is very tenacious of life. It grows rapidly and re. 
quires little care, and makes an impregnable fence, 

The subject of fencing is attracting more and 
more attention, and we should be glad to have the 
experience of our readers with the honey locust and 
with other hedging plants. 





GRAPE GROWING AT Navuyoo,—A parcel of land, 
consisting of 120 acres, lying on the north side of 
Nauvoo, was sold a few weeks ago at auction, in one 
two and three acre lots, for vineyard purposes, at 
rates averaging from $75 to $100 per acre. The 
grape growers of Nauvoo have realized, from their 
past year’s crop, wine to the value of $70,000. A 
number of grape-growers in Nauvoo, who, five years 
ago, had noincome except what their daily labor 
gave them, now have stated incomes from their 
grape crops, averaging from $1,500 to $4,000 a year. 
It is said not to exceed $125 per acre to trench and 
plant an acre of ground with grapes, and the third 
year’s growth is usually good for 400 gallons of wine 
worth $600.—Zx. 





A FRENCH gardener has discovered a simple man- 
ner of ridding a garden of caterpillars. A piece ot 
woolen stuff having been lodged in a tree by the 
wind, was found to have become covered with those 
insects. The man seeing the result, placed several 
other pieces on different trees; and the caterpillars 
setting on them in the night, he was able to destroy 
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THE GENESEE FARMER FOR 1865. 


Owr1nG to the enormous 18 advance in the cost of paper, 
we are compelled to advance the price of the GENESEE 
Farmer to One Dollar per annum 

Our friends, we are sure, will not regard this as un- 
reasonable when we inform them that we are now pay- 
ing thirty cents per pound for paper, which formerly 
cost us from ten to twelve cents per pound. 

Of course this advance does not affect our present 
subscribers; but no subscriptions from this date can 
be taken at less than one dollar. What our club rates 
will be we have not yet determined. If possible we shall 
put them down to eighty cents in clubs of five and 
upwards. In the mean time, all who subscribe during 
the present month for 1865, will receive the October, 
November and December numbers of this year free. 
We trust all our friends who are desirous of increasing 
the circulation and usefulness of the FARMER will make 
a special effort'at this time to get subscribers. We shall 
next month publish our list of premiums, and can as- 
sure all who will favor us by obtaining subscribers at 
this time that we shall do all in our power to compen- 
sate them for their kindness, 

Tell your neighbors that all who subscribe at this 
time for the GENESEE Farmer for 1865 will receive the 
three last numbers of this year free, 





The next number of the Farmer will contain a re- 
port of the proceedings of the American Pomological 
Society, to be held in this city, commencing on Tues- 
day, September 13, and continuing several days. Also 
a full report of the State Fair, to be held here the week 
foliowing, September 20-28, together with an account 
of the Wool Growers’ Convention, to be held in this 
city at the same time. We can assure our friends that 
no efforts will be spared to make the GENESEE FARMER 
worthy of their support. Our circulation the present 
year is nearly double what it was in 1863, and our 
friends can, by a little effort, double it again in 1865. 
Now is the time to commence. 
°° <apee 


Notes on the Weather from July 15th to August 
16th, 1864. 





Tue last half of July whs hot, dry and dusty, with 
less clouds than usual. As little rain had fallen for a 


66 month, drouth had begun to be felt; of course har- 


vesting and haying was easily done, only the heat being 
oppressive. The mean temperature of this half was 
74.0°, 3.5° above the general average, 70.6°. Of the 
month the mean was 73.5°, and the general average 
for the same 70.5° It wasa hot month. The water, 
fallen in this half was only 1.11 inch, and of the month 
only 1.66 inch. Of this 0.63 inch fell from 11 A. M. of 
the 25th to8 A. M. of the 26th. This gave great re- 
lief, but the drouth, though lessened, still was heavy 
to the end of the month. Oats, peas, potatoes and 
grass had suffered greatly; berries much less than 
common; Indian corn and late potatoes, it was hoped, 
might recover. The drouth was wide over the land. 

AUGUST opened warm, avd the first day gave the 
mean temperature of 83.8°; drouth heavy; but at 11 
P. M. began a rain, which by the 4th gave us 2.18 
inches of water. This was most grateful, and wit- 
nessed with joy and gratitude, a unanimous rain. The 
springs and wells had not failed but little, while the 
surface was very dry. This rain was nearly all ab- 
sorbed by the earth, and the effect on vegetation was 
great as well as good. The drouthhadclosed. Cooler 
weather followed for a day or two, but the heat soon 
returned with little diminution. The first half of 
August was hot. The mean temperature was 74.93°, 
the highest, except that of this half in 1863, 74.98° 
known here in twenty-eight years. Indeed, there is 
but one, in August, 1846, 74.24°, which approaches these 
two. This year this mean was near 5° above the gene- 
ral average. The coldest morning at 7 was 62° on the 
15th, and the next 63° on the 4th. The hottest at 2 P. 
M. was 92° on the Ist, and 90° on the 10th and 18th, 
and the hottest day, the Ist, as above, 83.3°, which is 
hotter than any day in preceding July, and only one- 
third degree iess than of the very hot 25th of June 
last. The hottest noon here recorded in twenty-eight 
years was 102° on July 16, 1845, and the hottest day was 
85.7°, the 17th of July, 1856. 

Rain this half month, 2.18 inches. 


COMPARISONS. 
The highest daily mean, this | year, Was in June 25th........ 83.7° 
** July Sist........ 81.8° 
° ** Aug. Ist........ $8.8° 
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This shows the relative hottest days this summer. 


Compare the highest mean daily temperatures for the 


following years: 





In June 80, 1855, the mean was.......... $5.0°, and at 2 P. M. 95° 
In June 29, 1856, the mean was.......... $4.8°, and at 2 P. M. 93 
In June 20, 1853, the mean was.......... 84.3°, and at 2 P. M, 92° 
In July 17, 1856, the mean was,.... ...85.7°, and at 2 P. M. 95° 
In July 8, 1852, the mean was..........85.8°, and at 2 P. M. 97° 
In July 19, 1555, the mean was.........- $4.7°, and at 2 P. M. 95° 
In July 20, 1854, the mean was.......... S4.0°, and at 2 P. M. 96 
In Aug. 12, 1853, the mean was.......... 84.3°, and at 2 P. M, 98° | 
In Aug. 1, 1864, the mean was.......... $3.3°, and at 2 P. M. 92° 
In Aug. 5, 1846, the mean was.......... 82.7°, and at 2 P. M. 96° 
In Aug. 1, 1854, the mean was..........52.7°, and at 2 P. M. 88° | 
In Aug. 2, 1863, the mean was.......... 80.3°, and at 2 P. M. 9u° 


How nearly the extremes approach each other is here 


obvious. 


Compare the following highest average temperatures 
for the last half of June, the month of July, and the 


first half of August: 





185S....77.7°, very hot, 1854....74.8° 1858... .73.5° 
1543. ...73.2°, quite hot, 1856... .73.5° 1883....76.1° 
1858... .73.2°, quite hot, 1838 2 1864... .75.0° 
1856. .. .73.8°, quite hot, 1851.... 1846....74.2 


This year the hot period has continued from the 15th 
of June to the 16th of August. In other years, the 
hot period has rarely exceeded half a month. In the 


first half of July, 1863, the mean was 74.2°, a hot! 


period, but no day a mean equal to 80°, and only one 
noon reached 91°, and the others ranged from that to 
64°; yet, as a whole, the heat was uncommon, morning, 
noon and night, with rain in abundance. But this 
summer the middays have been warmer, and the rain 
little. 

It may be added that the water amounted, in the 
first four months of the year, to 10.76 inches; in May, 
6.54; in June, 1.58; and in July 1.66; and in the seven 
months 20.53 inches—our full proportion, but un- 
equally distributed. 

For ten days the atmosphere was very smoky, but on 
the 13th the sun rose in splendor, no smoke to be 
seen, but all swept away by the westerly wind and rain 
in the north and west. The smoke came here by the 
westerly winds, and the great fires in the forests in 
Northwest are said to be the source of it. 

The English papers state the prevalence of the severe 
drouth in England down into the beginning of this 


month. 
—__ <> e 


A Dollar Paper for Forty Cents, 





THE Genesee Farmer has a large list of subscribers in 
Canada, and we hope it will never be less. The soil 
and climate of Upper Canada is very similar to that of 
Western New York, and our modes of farming are or 
may be identical. An interchange of views cannot fail 
to be useful to farmers on both sides of the lake. We 
should be glad to hear more frequently from our read- 
ers in Canada. 

The price of the Farmer for 1865 will be one dollar 
per annum. Our Canadian friends when remitting 
in American money, must add 12 cents for postage, or 
$1.12. If they send Canada money, the price, as long 
as gold keeps at its present premium, will be 40 cents. 
In other words, the Farmer is now 10 cents a year lower 


Agricultural Exhibitions for 1864, 


State Fairs. 





































Wear Felice sc ccvccceses en ee s 
ae, POC ink ho ctacchccchacha a ee 
Pennsylvania,........... BOOMs oe ch cd coasens asl Sept. 27-30 
Michigan,.......2cccees. ID oie Koen dcandeck Sept, 20-93 
pS eerrrrrrer Indianapolie... .... .icccccccate Oct, 33 
| GRRE. ne edad sc ceemecec can ES © oo 5 cccdman asad -Sept. 13-16 
| Var, ..0006tis cucedee White River Junction...... Sept. 13-16 
DO eae ee eeesceees SOP 27-89 
| Wisconsin,.........+++++ as acddnkecndadsanll Sept. 26-39 
| Canada West,..........- | RR pence, Sept. 26-39 
New Brunswick,........ Frederickton.................. Oct, 4° 
Nat. Pomological So’y,.. Rochester..................... Sept,*, 
N. E. Ag'l Society,....... Springfield, .......-cscccccece Sept.+ 9 
Wool Growers’ Con.,....Rochester..............0000005 Sept it 
County Fairs. 
NEW YORK. 
| GaReORS,,. ccc ccecccescees aT Sept. 415 
| SOR, co ccs ccvccccceses SED sn sccnnceceedccsheal O+ 6, 5-6 
ene Canandaigua............... Sept. 28-99 
PETER occccovenodine Binghampton .............. Sept 12-16 
| Jefferson pooce sete eeeeeeesceseceeesicssecerccsseces sep IEG 
IIL 6: ncns cacpnarcnan a itiaiin tte bekckoaneeel Sept 91-29 
| Cattaraugus,............. SD ee Sep’, 27-29 
Chautauque,............. ON FCT Oct. 
ILLINOIS. 
| BUPOAE, 2.002000 sesccces Princeton -+--Sept, 13-15 
| DeWitt....... CEE ecscswosccss sonal Oct. 5-8 
Randolph, eee 00 cc PONOR ccc cccccccscccesccscsad Oct, 5-7 
Schuyler, ......csccceees Rushville Sept. 28-30 
| VePOM, ccccvcccacaed Catlin Oct. 11-14 
Sc cnnnientueneeneel enc coonsuanadekeall Sept. 27-30 
ON es. DD ctucgmansies éonnqnllll Sept, 20-99 
| Hancock, ......cccccoces Carthage... .......0+-+00. Sept, WB 
POOR, secncnsccccsscosses POR anscccnkesuescesengil Sept. 21-22 
M cLean, Bloomington. .........ccee. Sept. 26-90 
DuPage rrr Sept. 26-28 
Pe nses sadduscd-ornesh errr Sept. 27-29 
a Lewiston ..................Sept S09 
Warren, pap Ecss+9209s000000098 Sept. 27-29 
EES DeKalb. ... ..0.00000+00+00.S0pt S00 
Carvelll, o..ccccc0 wocpece UE cccevessvedeeend Sept. 28-30 
, ctacsineneckianen et is. tcncwen genunall Sept. 28-90 
Cumberiand,. ......00+< Majority Point.........Sept. 29-Oct1 
Washington, ............ PETER 6s 0 ccncsvcedsecaseastal Oct, 5-7 
Macoupin, ......00ccec0s Cardinville...cccccss cccccss Oct. 11-14 
MERTOO,.. ccc cceeesdeoece errr rer Oct, 12-14 
OHIO. 
Columbiana ............. NOW EAE, 006 sccccvcccs Sept, 21-8 
DOL ds caannassuces soon AS ae Sept. 21-3 
Pn én és eter Maplewood........ e+ st, 4-7 
Cuyahoga... ..Cleveland...... -Sepi, 27-30 
~ SII cian ceinenetcnenke .-. Sept, 20-22 
Geauge,....---0eeeeees Pt aneteccresccsancee Sept. 22.30 
ee eS eee Rc cartier cnncerrececuene Cet. +7 
Mahoning, .............- , ae Oct. 4-7 
EY: sosvctesenncicws Ri nakcbdaincasvehe<akoewe Oct. 3-5 
ly covancqeoegoign | eee Oct. 5-7 
Es eactnieirannipatacaenia itionmpadconccesqhenal 7 
Union, ..... ............ Marysville 
in cncosepaccem, eannl vorwalk 
Trumbull, Warren... 
Warren, .. Lebanon, . F 
ee Pas ns stinrntensnee neil 
ee ee Springfield. ‘ 
OE a 0” eee Sept. 20-22 
I ¢onsnesseoeene | SRR Oct. 6-3 
Ds sssecetlisecyccocys og BE re Sept. 28-30 
0 ee CO Se a Oct, 5-7 
IOWA. 
See rer Sept. 14-15 
VOR Bajo desciceiesd. ee et ee ee Sept. 15-17 
Eas Muscatine ..........00. ... Sept, 12-14 
SEL ceontntcndnenced ee CT ET Sept. 13-16 
BOOM, . scvcgesdvscosocdds Davenport. ...:.. ceeded Sept. 19-20 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Union Ag. Association,.. Burgettstown ...............4+ Oct. 6-T 
Sb cepiactccekwinans Newtown....... peshogeeuite Sept. 27-23 
o<+—apr eo 








Bone Dust. 


Tue demand for artificial manures has been greater 
this season than ever before known in this country. 





than ever before. We hope our friends in Canada will 
send us some subscribers at this time. All who subscribe 
now will receive the three last numbers of this year | 
free. Only 40 cents a year for a dollar paper. | 


Several farmers have written to us requesting us to 
purchase bone dust for them. It can not be had in tiis 
city. It is manufactured here, but Mr. Preston has 
none on hand. 
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The Markets. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 


I wisn to procure a machine for sawing timber into 
lengths for cord wood. I understand that there are 


Srxor our last report Gold has declined from 260 to 235}5. Owing | such machines in use near your city. Can you tell me 


to the fact that our leading agricultural staples were not re- 
latively as high as Gold, prices have not declined to the same ex- 
tent. Tt is admitted every Where that the crops are much below 
an average, While the war greatly Increases consumption. 

There are rumors that Commissioners have been sent from 
Washington to Richmond, and there are those who think that we 
are on the eve of Peace. These ramors have affected the price 
of Gold, and to some extent the price of farm produce, 

The stringency in the Money market alluded to in our report 
for August is far less severe, though the Banks are still short of 
Currency. The Government is in pressing need of money, and 
in one form or other is issuing paper that is used as_ currency, 


The new National Banks are rapidly increasing their issues, | 


Their notes now in circulation amount to $40,000,000. We have 
400,000,000 of “Greenbacks,” in addition to the State Bank cir- 
culation of $170,000,000, Besides this, the Five Per Cent. Legal 
Tender Notes, and the Six Per Cent. Compound Interest Notes, 
are to a considerable extent used as currency. The latter are 
issued at the rate of over $3,000,000 per week, With this vast 
issue of paper money—and constantly increasing—it seems vain 
to hope for any permanent fall in the price of Gold. The price 
of everything wil! rule high so long as the war continues, Ru- 
mors of peace, or successes in the field, may temporarily depress 
prices—-and it is more than probable that they are circulated for 
this purpose—but until we have some great and decisive victory, 
or until there are some real grounds for the belief that peace is 
neur at hand, there is little prospect of any permanent decline in 
prices. 

The Wovl market is again active, and prices are higher. Farm- 
ers in this vicinity have sold some ordinary clips at $1.00 ® Bb. 
As high as $1.20 has been paid in New York for choice lots. 

Sutter in New York, last week, was in active demand for ex- 
port to England, and the choicest lots bocngint 0c. @ . The 
fall in Gold yesterday from 255 to 2353¢ will doubtless lower the 
price of Butter somewhat. There is, however, an undoubtedly 
seareity of good Butter in the country, and prices will continue 
high. Choice lots of Cheese brought 26c. 2 tb.! 

Owing to the drouth there will be a very short crop of Clover 
Seed. In fact, we fear there will be hardly enough for our own 
use. Farmers should save every bushel they can gather. It 
brings 27¢. #@ Ih in New York; Timothy Seed, $7.00 P bushel; 
Flax Seed, $3.75 to $4.00 @ bushel; Hay, $25 to $30 per tun, 

In this city, White Wheat brings $2.25@2.50, and Led Wheat 
$2.00@2.25 # bushel; Barley, $2.00; Gats, 90c. to $1.00; Corn, 
$1.50; Hay, $1S@$#20 @ tun; Potatoes, $1.75 to $2.25 per 
bushel; Turnips, 75c. @ bushel; Eggs, 22c. per dozen, 

—_———© re 
List of Nurserymen, &c, 





WE publish this month a list of the princips! nursery- 
men in the United States and Canada. It has been pre- 
pared with much care and labor. The list will be pub- 
lished in the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory 
for 1865, and if any errors have occurred, we shall 
esteem it a favor to have them pointed out that they 
may be corrected in the revised list in the Rural 
Annual, 

According to this list there are in New York 222 
nursery firms; 47 in Illinois; Penmsylvania 41; Ohio 
35; Massachusetts 26; New Jersey 17; Connecticut 16; 
Indiana 14 ; Wiseonsin 13; Michigan 11; Maryland 
10; Iowa 9; Maine 6; Rhode Island 5; Kentucky 4; 
Delaware 3; District of Columbia 2; New Hampshire 
1; Vermont 1; Canada 20 

set o 

Tue American Pomological Society will hold its 
Tenth Biennial Session in this city, commencing Sep- 
tember 18. Packages of fruit may be addressed care 


of James Vick, Secretary of the American Pomelogi- 
cal Society, Rochester, N. Y. 





| Where they are manufactured, price, &c.? Do they 
give good satisfaction ? R. J. 


E. D. Hallock formerly manufactured such a ma- 
chine, but does not do so at present. Remington & 
| Son, of Ilion, N. ¥., manufacture a machine that will 
| give you good satisfaction. 


Wi. it pay to use lime? I have plenty of lime- 
| stone on my farm, and old wood, stumps, &c., that I 
, could use to burn them. What will it cost to put upa 
kiln for such a purpose, and will it be cheaper to build 
it of stones or bricks? I have an abundance of stones, 
while bricks cost me, including carriage, $12 per thou- 
sand. I should be glad if some of the readers of the 
| Genesee Farmer would give me their views on this sub- 
| ject. GATES, 
Special Notices. 


Send for a Circular of Grover’s Patent Swing 
| BEAM PLOW. See advertisement in May number of the 
Farmer. au2t D. C. ALLING, Rochester, N. Y. 





Hickok’s Celebrated Improved Cider Mill 
for sale at the Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 19 South St. Paul street, Rochester, N. Y., by J. Raprasg, 


| typed enlarged edition of The Field and Garden Vegeta- 
bles of America, by Fearing Burr, Jr., Esq., is passing through 
the press, It will contain many more illustrations of the vege- 
tables described, and much new and valuable information will be 
added. Tt will be more compact and desirable in size and shape 
than the first edition, which was not stereotyped. Messrs. J. E, 
Turon & Co,, Boston, will bring it out in their well-known at~ 
tractive style. it 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 














A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—wiil be inserted in the Genesee Farmer at twenty-five 
cents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
payable in advance. 

THE GENESEE FARMER: 4 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 

Published at Rochester, N. Y., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 





Terms—InsvakiaBty in Apvance—Seventy-five cents a year; 
six copies for Three Dollars, (only fifty cents each.) 








THE CELEBRATED CRAIG 
MICKOSCOPE. — Combining Instruction with 
Amusement, is mailed, p »paid, for $2.50; or with 
6 beautiful Mounted Objects for $3.25; with 24 
Objects, $5.50, by HENRY CRAIG, 

180 Centre street, New York, 
Also, he will mail, prepaid, the Novelty Magnify- 
ing Glass, for examining Living Insects, Seeds, 
Flowers, &c., for $1.0; or with 12) beautiful 
Mounted Objects for $3, je’68tf 


CGRAPE VINES FOR SALE. 
y BEST NATIVE VARIETIES at§low prices. Address 
. hk. B. SHAW, Canandaigua, N. Y., formerly of Trenton 
Falls, N. Y. sepit* 
TILE MACHINE. 
E BEST MACHINE IN AMERICA. Send for a Circular 


containing description. A. La TOURETTE, 
nov'63-ly Waterloo, WN. Y. 


TPO WOOL GROWERS,— Wath your Woo! in Dory's 
_ famous CLlorues Wasners, You can do it better than in 
any other way, besides saving the oily water for liquid manure. 

















(See Working Farmer for September, 1564. sep 
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PROPOMALS FOR LOAN 











Notice is hereby given that subscriptions will be received by 
the Treasurer of the United States, the several Assistant Trea- 
surers and designated Depositaries, and by the National Banks 
designated and qualified as Depositaries and Financial Agents, 
tor Treasury Notes payable three years from August 15, 1863; 
bearing interest at the rate of seven and three-tenths per cent. 
per annum, with semi-annual coupons attached, payable in law- 
ful money. 

These notes will be convertible at the option of the holder at 
maturity, into six per cent. gold bearing bonds, redeemable after 
fiv and payable twenty years from August 15, 1867. 

The notes will be issued in denominations of fifty, one hun- 
dred, five hundred, one thousand, and five thousand dollars, and 
will be issued in blank, or payable to order, as may be directed 
by the subscribers, 

All subscriptions must be for fifty dollars, or some multiple of 
fifty dollars. 

Duplicate certificates will be issued for alldeposits, The party 
depositing must endorse upon the original certificate the denem- 
ination of notes required, and whether they are to be issued in 
blank or payable to order. When so endorsed it must be left 
with the officer receiving the deposit, to be forwarded to this De- 
partment. 

The notes will be transmitted to the owners free of transporta- 
tion charges as soon after the receipt of the original Certificates 
of Deposit as they can be prepared. 

Interest will be allowed to August 15 on all deposits made prier 
to that date, and will be paid by the Department upon receipt of 
the original certificates. 

‘As the notes draw interest from August 15, persons making de- 
posits subsequent to that date must pay the interest accrued 
from date of note to date of deposit. 

Parties depositing twenty-five thousand dollars and upwards 
for these notes at any one time will be allowed a commission of 
one-quarter of one per cent., which will be paid by the Depart- 
ment upon the receipt of a bill for the amount, certified to by the 
officer with whom the deposit was made. No deductions for 
commissions must be made from the deposits, 


Officers receiving deposits will see that the proper endorse- 
ments are made upon the original certificates. 

All officers authorized to receive deposits are requested to give 
to applicants all desired information, and afford every facility for 
making subscriptions, #é W.P. FESSENDEN, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
All Respectable Banks and Bankers 
throughout the country will doubtless 
AFFORD FACILITIES TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


suajeuingiqueieeniasusaisantantpensenannee ——e 
U, 8. 7-30 LOAN 
® - i e 
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The Secretary of the Treasury gives notice that subscriptions 
will be received for Coupon Treasury Notes, payable three years 
from August 15th, 1864, with semi-annual interest at the rate of 
seven and three-tenths per cent. per annum—principal and jp. 
terest both to be paid in lawful money, 

These notes will be convertible at the option of the holder at 
maturity, into six per cent. gold bearing bonds, payable not loss 
than five nor more than twenty years from their date, as the 
Government may elect. They will be issued in denominations 
of $50, $100, $500, $1,000 and $5,000, and all subscriptions mag 
be for fifty dollars or some multiple of fifty dollars, 

The notes will be transmitted to the owners free of transports. 
tion charges as soon after the receipt of the original Certificates 
of Deposit as they can be prepared. 

As the notes draw interest from August 15, persons making de- 
posits subsequent to that date must pay the interest accrued from 
date of note to date of deposit. 

Parties depositing twenty-five thousand dollars and upwards 
for these notes at any one time will be allowed a commission of 
one-quarter of one per cent., which will be paid by the Treasury 
Department upon the receipt of a bill for the amount, certified to 
by the officer with whom the deposit was made. No deductions 
for commissions must be made from the deposits, 

Special Advantages of this Loan, 

Ir 1s a Natronat Savines Bank, offering a higher rate of in. 
terest than any other, and the best security. Any savings bank 
which pays its depositors in U. 8. Notes, considers that it is pay- 
ing in the best circulating medium in the country, and it can not 
pay in anything better, for its own assets are either in govern- 
ment securities or in notes or bonds payable in government paper, 

It is equally convenient as a temporary or permanent invest- 
ment. The notes can always be sold for within a fraction of their 
face and accumulated interest, and are the best security with 
banks as collaterals for discounts. 

Convertible into a 6 per cent. 5-20 Gold Bond, 

In addition to the very liberal interest on the notes for three 
years, this privilege of conversion is now worth about three per 
cent. per annum, for the current rate for 5-20 Bonds is not less 
than nine per cent. premium, and before the war the premium 
on six per cent. U. 8. stocks was over twenty per cent. It will 





“| be seen that the actual profit on this loan, at the present market 


rate, is not less than ten per cent. per annum. 
Its Exemption from State or Municipal Taxa- 
tion, 

But aside from all the advantages we have enumerated, a special 
Act of Congress exempts all bonds and Treasury Notes from 
local tawation. On the average, this exemption is worth about 
two per cent. per annum, according to the rate of taxation in va- 
rious parts of the country. 

It is believed that no securities offer so great inducements to 
lenders as those issued by the government. In all other forms 
of indebtedness, the faith or ability of private parties, or stock 
companies, or separate communities, only, is pledged for pay- 
ment, while the whole property of the country is held to secure 
the discharge of all the obligations of the United States, 

While the government offers the most liberal terms for its 
loans, it believes that the very strongest appeal will be to the 
loyalty and patriotism of the people. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED by the Treasurer of the 
United States, the several Assistant Treasurers and designated 
Depositaries, and by the First National Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., 
First National Bank of Albany, N. Y., and by all National Banka 
which are depositaries of public money, and 


All Respectable Banks and Bankers 
througheut the country will give further information and afford 





EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
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URNHAMDS AMERICA N BUSIN ESS CcOL- 
LEGE, beautifully located on the Hudson River at HUD- 
- Be ¥. 
SOL OF EXPENSES for the full Accountant's Course of In- 
struction, including Single and Double Entry Book-keeping, with 
Actual Practice, Business Penmanship, Commercial Calculations 
and Correspondence, Mercantile Law, Political Economy, Lavtare 
Courses, Necessary English Branches, &c., &c., time unlimited ; 
including necessary Stationery, Blank Books, Diploma and inci- 
dentals for the course, $60,00. For sixteen weeks Board, 
Washing and Room furnished in pleasant private families, 
Foe NUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE. DOLLARS is s 
careful estimate of the necessary expense of securing a first class 
Business Education, at the best Business College in the Nation. 
NO VACATIONS,—Students commence on any week-day in 
the year. Extensive Improvements in the matter and method 
of instreetion. School Room and Counting Room so united as to 
secure to the student all the practical advantages of each. A 
corps of eight first-class Professors, Lecturers and T eachers con- 
stantly employed. I. Bates, “Star Penman of the world,” en- 
gaged in the Business College. 
For College Monthly, Circulars, &c., eontaining all particulars 
relative to this popular Institution, 
Address 
LOUIS W. BURNHA\M, Principal, 
1t Business College, iudson, N. Y. 


EDCAR SANDERS, CHICACO, 
NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 
Has a general assortment of PLANTS, particularly BEDDING 


PLANTS. Catalogues issued annually, which may be had on ap- 
plication, Address as above, to box 4183, Chicago, Il 1t_ 


B. K. BLISS, 


DBALER IN 


GARDEN, VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEBS, 
Roses, Flowering Shrubs & Greenhouse Plants, 
sep SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


McELWAIN BRO’S, 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


FIELD, VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEBS, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Qe” Particular attention given to sending Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds by mail. For particulars send for a Catalogue. 


Springfield, Mass. it 
BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


BLOOHINGTON, ILL. 


13th Year. 220 Acres. 


FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL & NURSERY STOCK. 
A very general and reliable assortment, cheap for cash. 
G2 Catalogues sent on receipt of two red stamps. 
sep2t F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomiagton, Ti. 
HICHTSTOWN IN. J.) NURSERIES. 


100,000 PEACH TREES 


Of the best market varieties, including HALE’S EARLY, one of 
the earliest Peaches known. Also, a general assortment of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Catalogues sent on application, 
seplt ISAAC PULLEN, Hightstown, N. J. 


FRANCIS BRILL, 
Nurseryman & Seed Grower, 
NEWARK, N. J. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS A SPECIALITY. 


2" Fruit Trees, Vines, Shrubs, Garden Seeds, &c. Cata- 
legues an application, septf 
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Rochester and Charlotte Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
C. J. RYAN & CO., Proprietors. 


1864. Brighton Nurseries. 1864, 


T. B. YALE & CO., Proprietors. 


Nurseries, Two and a Half Miles East of the City, 
EAST AVENDUB. 


Post Office Address, - += Rochester, N. ¥. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
EN ACRES OF STRAWBERRIES—Of the most desirable 

. kinds—such as French, Russell, Fillmore, Triomphe de 
Gand, Bartlett, Albany, Austin, Cutter, Downer and Lady Finger. 
mf ACRES OF BLACKBERRIES—Dorchester and New 

ochelle. 

FIVE ACRES OF RASPRERRIES—Incloding the Prima- 
DELPHIA, the best and most productive bardy Raspberry. It has 
yielded with me over two hundred bushels per acre of large, red, 
lucious fruit without protection from sun or frost, 

Send for Catalogues gratis. 

sep3t WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


LYONS NURSERY. 

PPLE, PEAR, PLU™M and other Trees wholesale and retail. 
tL Special attention paid to propogating Grapes wholly in the 
open ‘air, Fine two year Oporto, Concord, Diana, Oreveling, 
Hartford Prolific, Clinton, Northern Muscatine, Delaware, &¢, 

The Oporto Wine received the highest premium at the New 
| York State Fair, 1863, and the Silver Medal at the Winter Meet- 
ing, 1854. Sead Sor circulars. 

seplt KE. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y. 
GATAWBA CRAPES. 

Wanted, 100,000 Catawba Grapes.’ 
Ss having good one or two-year old Vines to offer in 

. lots of 1,000 and upwards, will please address us, stating 
age, quality and lowest cash price. 

A. G. HANFORD & BRO., Columbus Nursery, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
CONCORD CRAPE VINES. 

A YRRY EARGB STOCK of the above at low rates hy the 
Pa hundred gr theusand. All the leading varieties can be 
furnished, inclu Rogers’ Hybrids, Adirondac, Iona, Israella, 
ec. &e. 

Freit aNp ORNAMBNTAL Trens, Srrevns, Rosns, &c. 

Address pst WM. ADAIR, Detroit, Mich. 


ROGE HILL NURSERY, 
Lyons, @linton County, Iowa. 
ik of this Norsery is the Propagation of the 
Grape, Rese’, Shrubs, raising of Evergreens, and most 
everything belonging to the trade at retail and wholesale. Terms 
Cash, sep2t H, A. TRUAX, Proprietor, 


MEAD’S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 
NEW VARIETY, with a large conical berry, brilliant sear- 
‘ let color, glossy surface, and sweet, juicy flesh of the high- 
est favor. Price ye dozen, $25 per hundred. Ready this 
fall. For dreutar, address PETER B, MEAD, 
sepit Room #, Moffat Building, 385 Broadway, N, Y. 


WESTERN APPLES. 

LARGE STOCK of thrifty, well-grown Trees, conga 
£ many fine sarts of Western origin, and expecially suit. 
Sor Western culture, together with full assortment of nursery 
stock, at wholesale and retail. A. G. HANFORD & BRO,, 

sep2t Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio, 


S. B. MARSHALL, 
PROSPECT HILL NURSERY, 
MASSILLON, OHIO. 

Frvir Trees, Harpy Everorexns, Imrorrep Stocks, 
&c., in abundance. sepit 


ROSES. 
LARGE and fine stock of the most beautiful varieties Hy- 








seplt 


























brid Perpetual, Tea, Moss, &c.. principally on 
their own roete. A. G, HANFORD & BRO. 
sep Celumbua, Ohio, 
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New York State 
Agricultural Society’s Exhibition, 
Rochester, Sept. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1864. 


PROGRAMME. 

Books for entries will be opened. at the OSBORN HOUSE on 

Friday, September 16th, 
And citizens of Rochester and Monroe, and the adjoining coun- 
ties, are requested to make their entries before the ks are re- 
moved to the Fair Grounds. 

ON MONDAY, 19th, the Business Office will be opened at the 
Fair Grounds, where the entries will then be made. 

TUESDAY, 20th, arrangements for the Exhibition will be com- 
pleted, and the grounds opened to the public, 

WEDNESDAY, 2ist, the Judges will be called and enter 7 
their duties. Floral Hall, Domestic and Mechanics’ Hall, will be 
opened, and cattle and horses examined in the exhibition rings. 

THURSDAY, 22d, Exhibition continued, the Judges will com- 

te their labors, afid all the departments of the exhibition will 
in order for examination of visitors. 

FRIDAY, 23d, PRIZE ANIMALS will be publicly exhibited 
under the direction of JOHN HAROLD, Esq., General Superin- 
tendent. 

Premiums will be announced and paid. 

Evening Discussions at the City Hall. 

TUESDAY EVENING. “Steaming and Cutting Food for 
Stock.” George H. Moore will open the discussion. 

MONDAY EVENING. “Fine Wool Sheep; How shall they 
be classified?” Hon. Henry 8. Randall, L. L. D., will open the 
discussion. 

THURSDAY EVENING. “Is it best for Dairymen to Raise 
Stock or Purchase?” Hon. Lewis F, Allen will open the discus- 


sion. 
Wool Grower's Convention, at the City Hall, on Wednesday, at 
A. M. 





seplt B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary. 
GRAPE VINES 
AND 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
FOR 8ALE BY 
MAHLON MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


A large stock of Delaware and Concord Grape Vines, with 
many of the new and rare varieties, including Iona, Israella, 
Adirondac Loomis’ Honey and Maxatawny. Also, an extensive 
assertment of ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, em- 
bracing most of the new and rare Evergreens, are offered at 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues forwarded on application seplt 


WILLIAM H. STARR, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 





East New London Nurseries, 
EDW. FRYER, MANAGER, 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Green House, Bedding-out Plants, and Bulbs in great variety. 
Reses in varicty—Perpetual Bloomers, Table, Hand and Bridal 
em. &c. All kinds of Plants, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

verzreens, Ornamental Flowering Shrubs, &c. 

(2 All orders by mail will receive prompt and particular at- 
teation. seplt 


SEED WHEAT—SEED WHEAT. 
HE undersigned have now in store an invoice of PURE 
VENETIAN (Red Mediterranean) WHEAT, imported this 
year and selected in Europe by their agent expressly for Seed, 
It compares favorably with any Seed Wheat ever brought to this 
country. and to those who desire te renew their Seed it can not 
fail t+ zive satisfaction. A sample of this wheat has been sent to 
the office of the Genesee Farmer, where it can be examined by 
parties interested. 
For sale in large or small quantities b: 
P. B. MINGLE & OO., Seedsmen, 
seplt 1083 Market street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSACE ORANCE. 











Hardy Bulbs for Fall Planting, 


MY’ Illustrated Annual Catalogue of 


HARDY DUTCH & OTHER FLOWERING BULBS 


AND 


GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Is now in press, and will be ready to send out early in § 
It ponte full and plain descriptions of the thy “eptember 
HYACINTHS, 
CROCUSES, 
TULIPS, 
SNOW DROPS, 
CROWN IMPERIALS, 

LILIES, &c., &e., &e,, 
with ample directions for Planting and Culture. My Catslogus 
this season is beantifully illustrated, containing, among other fing 








illustrations, TWO FULL PAGE ENGRAVINGS, and ong 
beautiful COLORED PLATE of the 
JFJAPAN LILY. 


2" Sent free of postage by mail to all who apply enclosing 19 
cents. Catalogues always sent to my customers of the previous 
year as soon as issued without ordering. 

My importations from Holland the present season have never 
been equalled for extent, variety and excellence. 


sep2t JAMES VICK, Rochester, N, ¥, 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


LLWANGER & BARRY solicit the attention of Planters 
Nurserymen, and Dealers in Trees to the great stock of 


Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees 
Shrubs and Plants 


Of every description, which they now offer for the Fall Trade, 
The stock is of the first quality in all respects, 
A Wholesale Catalogue is just published, and will be Sent, post 
free, to applicants who enclose a =e 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
sepit Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N, Y, 


PINE HILL NURSERY. 
She undersigned respectfully solicits the attention of Planters 
to his large stock of well-grown 
FRUIT TREES, 
APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. 
PEARS—Standard and Dwarf. 
CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf, 
Plums, Peaches, Quinces, &c., &c. 
HARDY GRAPE VINES, 
All the leading best varieties. 
Also, SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, all at moderate 
prices. 
(2 Price List sent on epplicaticn. 
sep2t GODFREY ZIMMERMAN, near Buffalo, N. Y. 


ELISHA MOODY, GEO, 4. MOODY. 


NIACARA NURSERIES, 
LOCKPORT, N. Y., 


E. MOODY & SONS, PROPRIETORS, 


WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEALERS IN 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


SHRUBS, 
sep And Stocks for Nurserymen. It 


CONCORD, DELAWARE, HARTFORD 
ROLIFIC, DIANA, MAXATAWNEY, ALLEN’S HYBRID, 

IONA and ROGERS’ HYBRID, grown from wood ef 
original Vines, and the best new Grapes in the country. They 
combine the fine flavor of the foreign with the hardiness of the 
native varieties, Vines at low prices, with strong and well- 
ripened wood. 

Send for Catalogue, with illustration of Rogers’ Hybrid No. 19. 
Address WM. PERRY & SON, 
seplt Bridgeport, Conn. 


White or Hedge Willow for Sale. 


Ce of this superior live fence plant, of suitable 











EDWARD M. MOODY, 











100 OOO FINE one-year old plants. 
A A. G. HANFORD & BRO., 
sep2t Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio, 


length, at per 100 or aay’ 1000. Warranted true SaLix 


ALBA, 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y. 








aber, 
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- - ~ ENNING’S GREAT BOOKS 
FROST & CO., J 
FOR FARMERS AND STOCK-RAISERS. 


GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, SHEEP, SWINE AND POULTRY: 


Rochester, N. Y. | EMBRACING 
Parties who desire to purchase first quality | The History and Varieties of each; the Best Modes of Breeding; 


STANDARD OR DWARF FRUIT TREES, | their Feeding and Management: together with the Diseases , 


to which they are respectively subject, and the appro- 
Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, | priate Lemedies for each. 
&c., &e., By ROBERT JENNINGS, V. S., 


themselves > oP » iv, » y 
2 or small quantities, are solicited to inform Professor of Pathology and Operative Surgery in the Veterinary 
in larg: College of Philadelphia; Professor of Veterinary Medicine in 


Stock and Prices. a pra | 
our Nursery contains nearly FOUR HUNDRED ha _ the late Agricultural College of Ohio: Secretary of the 
which enables us to fill orders even of the most extens oN oy | American Veterinary Association of Philadelphia; 
acter, while particular attention is given to orders amounting to | Author of eT, arte and his Diseases,” * Cat- 

tle and t Jise: ” ete., ete, 
— sv ack will be supplied at the most favorable rates. Hoy g's nampa dle seo dern 
ur stoc PP This is the third of Dr. Jenxuve’s Great Series for farmers and 


don appli- | 
= slewing Owe Tecan tren. Suenished om 095 | stock-raisers, and the tt predlecessers, will be found written In 
catio’ Raby 4 4 Catalogu uits, | a pre-eminently practical and suggestive style, and while issued 
m... he a ee Retail perm, | ina pms and <a form for popular use, it yet grasps the 
am : entire subject with all its nece letails. No one who has ob- 
4 its. Ornamental | entire subject w ssary ¢ n 

No, 4—W “yo Priced een gee Se a may wish | tained the previous volumes will fail to purchase this, and taken 
Trees, &c., for ae the Autumn of 1864. Address as a whole, this series of books will stand out for years to 
to buy in large eer & CO., Rochester, N. ¥. | come, as beacon lights for the guidance of that intelligent and 
sep2t 9 ; largely increasing class, who wish to avail themselves of all the 
modern improvements in the rearing, breeding and general 


BULBOUS F LOWER ROOTS ema » = — rey animals. With numerous illustrations. 
12mo,, cloth. ce, $1.50, 
FOR FALL PLANTING. 
—- CATTLE AND THEIR DISEASES—Embracing 
E are now prepared to fill orders for the following and other | their History and Breeds, Crossing and Breeding, and Feeding 


hardy Bulbs for Fall Planting—all large, sound, flowering | and management; with the Diseases to which they are subject, 
and the Remedies best adapted to their cure, To which are add- 








F ed a List of the Medicines used in treating Cattle, and the Doses 
Myacinths, of the various remedies requisite. By Ronext Jexnuxas, Y. 8. 
Tulips, With numerous illustrations. 12mo., cloth. Price $1.50, 


rocu 

. THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES—Embracing 
his History and Varieties, Breeding, and Management and Vices: 
Snow Drops, with the Diseases to which he is subject. and the Remedies best 
Iris, adapted to their Cure. By Ronert Jennings, V. 8, To which 
Lilies, many varieties, | we added Rarey ‘s oa od nn a = Law | 

-m varietie | Warranty, as applicable to the purchase and sale of the anima 
Chinese Pseontes, over seventy-five splendid varieties. | Illustrated by Seely 100) pe Bn Fong 12mo., cloth. Price $1.50. 








New Editions of our Ornamental Tree and Wholesale Cata-/ Avents and cunvassers will find these very desirable works, 
logues are now ready for destribution. | Liberal terms made with the trade. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, | Either one or all of the above books will be sent to any address, 


post paid, on receipt of price, $1.50 each. Send your orders to 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 
JOHIN E, POTTER, Publisher, 

















Rochester, N. ¥. | 
ge ee ee cat | jy38t 617 Sansom S1r., Purtape rma, 
Central Nurseries, York, Penn. DISSOLUTION. 
—— ir NHE copartnership heretofore existing between WILLIAM 


We would cal! attention to our unusually fine assortment of =| SMITH, THOMAS SMITH and EDWA RD SMITH, under 

| the fi i style of W., T. & E. SMITH, of the Geneva Nur- 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, | Orr Geers, No Y.. is this day dissolved by the withdrawal of 
VINES, &c., |} EDWARD SMITH. The Nursery business will be continued by 


WILLIAM SMITH and THOMAS SMITH, under the firm and 
for the coming season. We would especially direct attention to | 110 of W. & T. SMITH, who will attend to all business con- 


our superior stock of nected with the late firm. WILLIAM SMITH, 
SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, THOMAS SMITH, 
suitable for street and lawn planting. and Geneva, Juno 8d. 1966 EDWARD a" 
rnamental Shrubs and Vines. ae —— 
eats i ee «- Rawal RUSSELL’S STRAWBERRY. 
4-2: = as USSELL'S GREAT PROLIFIO.—This new Strawberry is 
sep2t York, Penn, ] \v undoubtedly the best Strawberry yet known, being the 





«= | largest and most prolific bearer, 
OMES FOR ALL,.—Larce and thriving settlement Price, $1.00 per dozen, $3.00 per 100, 
of Ellwood, 35 miles from Philadelphia by railroad. Good | sepit W. & T. SMITH, Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 

soil, good water, fine crops—best fruit section in the Union. | ---— ——— —_—_—_—“"=—_—— 
Farm lands $20 - acre, one-quarter cash, balance on bond and ‘'TRAWBERRIES,—Now is the time to plant fora 
mortgage. Good society, churches, schools, mills, &c. To visit ‘) spring crop. Ald the new sorte are now ready for de- 
the lands, leave Vine street wharf, Philadelphia, 7 A. M..9 A. M., | diner. Priced Descriptive Catalogues of Strawberry Plants and 
2P.M..4P.M. all other Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Plants and Seeds for farm, 
For full information and paper, apply to gardens and nurseries, will be sent gratis to any address, Plants 

















| 
R. F. DANFORTH, | carefully packed and prepaid by rail for any distance, and safe 
aust Ellwood, Atlantic Co., New Jersey. | arrival guaranteed. Also, « xplieit directions for the cultivation 
= m™enatw.»| of the Cranberry in upland gardens and fields, with price of 
SHORTHORNS FOR SALE. | plants. The yield last season in may method of cultivation was 
5 7 le tae | over 400 bushels per acre. The thine for planting is October and 
HE BULL HOTSPUR 4080 A, H. B. by Duke of Gloste- | November. Cwriage of all packages paid to Boston and New 
(11.352) dam Daphne (imported) by Harold (10,299), rich | York B. M. WATSON. 
roan, calved May 15, 1860, Also, three YEARLING BULLS au2t Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth. Mass, 
Bd BULL CALVES, mostly by Hotspur, and a few o aa intial ested. . 
sTPERS aan SS 
SIFERS. a: 
(Catalogues sent on ge ee | PEAR TREES-—PLUM TREES. 
antf T. L. HARISON, Morley, 8t. Lawrence co., N. Y. FUME subscribers have fer si'e for the Fall Trade a —— large 
silthaten = AE rd eth hog Sees bee stock of STANDARD and ““WARF PEAR TREES, PLUM 
_ _HALE’S EARLY PEACH lreeEs, STANDARD AL?LE. GRATE VINES, &. Our 
a TEN DAYS before Troth’s and Serrate Early York. | ‘frees bo ve mode 9 (ne vee etl the present season, Those want- 
UV Tree very hardy, Also, full assortment of leading market | ing first-elu-s irees ail erown on a elay and gravelly loam soil, 
varieties. A, G. HANFORD & BRO. will dio weil to give us a cali. W. & T. SMITI 


sep2t Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Obio. | sepit Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N, Y. 
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THE CHAMPION. BULLARD” s IMPROVED a 
HICK OR’s 
PATENT PORTABLE KEYSTONE 


CIDER AND WINE MILL 














PATENT HAY TEDDER, 
Or Machine for Spreading and Turning Hay, 


MHE subscriber having purchased the exelusive richt for map. 
ufacturing and selling (for the State of New York) 
Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, 
now proposes to furnish the Farmers to the extent of his ability, 


which must necessarily be limited the coming year. owing tw the 
ditticulty of obtaining good and competent mechanics, 












10,000 in Use and Approved. Those who desire to avail themselves of one of these great la 
11s admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harvest of | bor-saving machines please send in their orders early to be 
1864, It is, if possibie, made better than ever before, and | recorded in turn, “ First come, first served.” Address 


SILAS C. HERRING, Now York. 


well worthy the attention of gll farmers wanting such machines. ’ 
N. B.—Pamphlets and C irculars will be sent by mail to those 


It has no superior in the market, and is the only mill that will 
properly grind grapes. For sale by all respee table dealers. who request them. 

On account of the very heavy excise tax on spirits, there will D, R. BARTON, Rochester, N. Y., Agent. ap 64-ly 
be a large demand for good cider. (which is. by the way, the 
most healthy beverage there is, especially for those afflicted with HALE’S EARLY PEACH. 
liver complaints,) and every onc having apples will make them | rJPXIIS fine early variety is rapidly growing in popularity with 
up into good cider, us they would study their interests, | I intend [ market orchardists, It is proving to be the best very early 
having good receipts for making cider printed and distributed | Peach in eultivation, ripening full seven to ten days before 














among dealers, for the use of those purchasing mills. Troth’s Early and Serrate Early York, hitherto the most popular 
If your merchant does not keep them, tell him to send for one very early sorts. 
for you, or write to the manufacturer yourself. Address the Hale's E arly was originated in Portage county, Ohio. by aGe- 
Inanatacturer, ; _ ,_ W.0, HICKOK, man who claimed to have brought the seed frou the old country, 
aust Eagle Works, Harrisburgh, Pa. | and was first introduced to notice by Mr. Hale, a a reeryman & 
Summit county, who called it Ifile’s Early German. Swbse- 
HUTCHINSON’S quently the * German” was dropped. i 

Family Wine and Cider Mill,| = [0 the spring of 1859 it was sent out from the Columbns Nur 
. “ia ’ sery. Prior to this it bad been placed in the han >< of a few ama- 
With Press Combined, | tenrs and others for trial, and had been moderately «isseminated 

Large and Small Size, for | in the vicinity where it originated, : 
: H TCHINSOW Hani, Ha@vse or other] Jt isa white fleshed freestone peach, above med! um size, color 
| PATENT’ Power, Is strong and re- | ereenish yellow, with deep carmine check, fr ilway's fair, very 

i WINE & CIDER MILLS. liable, compact, simple juicy, w ith a rich virious flavor and delightful frazranee. 

and neat of construction, | “ [Ye tree is a remarkably handsome, vizorous grower, hardy 


SS 


durable, economical 4nd /and healthy. The blossom buds also scem hardier than most 
cheap, Grinds all kinds | other sorts. 
of fruit, fine, fast and casy, sep2t A. G. HANFORD & BRO., Columbus, Ohio, 


and Prosecs dry. 


Some 
VatvacLe ImMprovem'ts TO FARMERS! 
have been added. to this YRADLEY'S TOBACCO FERTILIZER, AND BR ADLEY'S 
Mill since last season, and X L Superphosphate of Lime, are for sale at wholesale and 
we now feel confident that | Tetail by the Manufacturer. WM. L BKADLEY: 
it is just what the people | Sales Office 24 Broad street. Boston. : 
‘ a Pamphlets containing testimonials in favor of his ie 














rant. 
“ae full particulars, De- baceo Fertilizer, Bradley's X L Manual on the Culture and Caring 
scriptive Pamphlet, or | of Tobaceo, with Illustrations, can be had by addressing the ta 
Mills, address the manu- | 4¢ —_ cned. WM. L. BRADLEY. 
facturers, S22" Highest Cash prices paid for ma... my 
au2t Messrs. HUTC HINSON & BR oT HE R, Auburn, N. Y. — ——————— 
TAS EGEEENTILGEn.Tu re; TO CLRAR THE HOUSE OF FLIES, 
ter possesses every practical and ecientific ar- USE DUTCHER’S CELEBRATED 


rangement for the objects intended, viz: render- 
ing the most impure rain and river water free L I (} H T N I N G F L ¥ K I iF L E R 

from all decomposed organie matters and gases, * } 
color, taste or smell, Pure water is the chief 
conservator of the human system, and can be | a neat, cheap article, easy to use. Every sheet wil! kill a quart. 


surely obtained by using this, the best portable iy SOLD EVERYWUERE. st 


Filter known. They are durable, convenient 











, 
and cheap: can be transported in safety any dis- piamegeieemmummameiel eel 
and are sure to give satisfaction. SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 
Manutactured 4 
JAMES TERRY & : CO. Rochester, N. Y. [ Price $2.25 per thousand.) 
mae Deseript ive ( atalogues sent free aust | F THE LEBANON YELLOW OR NA¥YSEMOND variety. 
MADE FROM™ 20 CEN wy {—Call and examine, ( These plants will be packed in boxes of five an/ ten thow- 


for 24 cents, Retails for §2 | Sand each, so as to travel with eafety ten dave. Grown by 
my6t F. A. SCHWILL & BRO, Cinuinnati, Ohio, 
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phy en sample 8 sent free by ma 


by R. L,. WOLCOTT, 170 Chathara $45 ware, N.Y. my 64-ly 
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TOLEDO NURSERI 


ES. 





well-bran 


GEORGE BAKER respectfully invites the attention of Nurserymen and Dealers to his large and unusually fine, stocky and 
ched 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Grape Vines, &c., 


consisting in part of 


APPLE TREES—3 and 4 years old, very fine, 
noe.cee STANDARD OLE TREES—: and 4 years old, very fine. 


PEAR TREES— and 3 years old, very fine, 
10.000 ORV ARE PEAR THREES! and 3 years old, very fine, 


RAPE VINES—Catawba, Clint 
Chan ANTs— chery, Red and White Dutch. 
GOOSEBER RIES—Houghton’s Seedling. 

EVERGREENS— 


A large and fine Stockof NORWAY SPRUCE, 8 to 6 feet; 


‘Minton, Delaware and Concord. 


> 
SCOTCH AND AUSTRIAN PINE, 8 to 8 feet. 


Our assortment is complete, which enablegns to fill dealers’ orders, 














$27" Wholesale Price List sent on receipt of stamp. ast GEO. BAKER, Toledo, Ohio. 
The London Club Coffee. BAUGH’s 
the RAW BONE 


Prepared from the Best Old Java. 


—, 


Tur Home Journat, 

oul Tue EVANGELIST. 

“e se ad ad Tue ~— 

mmended also by Tue Curistran Apvocate, by Tur Bar- 

a by aneat of the leading Editors, and by the most 

respectable PHYSICIANS. Nearly all | ame Journals and 
Proiessional men are using and commending 


THE LONDON CLUB COFFEE. 


“We have ourselves used this Coffee,” says the Editor of Tur 
InpEPENDENT, “and have no hesitation in commending it as an 
agreeable, healthful, and every way reliable article.” 

This Standard Coffee is pared FROM THE BEST OLD Java, 
and has no connection wily ony of the adulterations drifting 
about the market. It is easily disting: ished from ali other 
Coffees by its remarkable fragrance, strength and flavor. 

{From Dr. Van Kleeck.] 

Gent emeEN : I have been using your Coffee in my family, and 
consider it superior to any I have met with. I find it to con- 
tain only the healthiest ingredients, together with a very unusual 
proportion of punk Java Corres. Having recommended it ex- 
tensively in my praaiiee, I have heard but one opinion in its fa- 
vor as & nutritious and healthy beverage, and well adapted to 
nervous temperaments. JAS. B. VAN KLEECK, M. D., 

February 15, 1864. No, 160 Franklin-st. N. Y. 


This Coffee is put up for the trade in cases of 86 , 60 DB, and 
100 Bb. 


po oe and recommended by the Editor of Tux INpErENDENT. 


The price of the Club Coffee to the consumer ranges from 24 to 


Scene rT he Trade a Liberal Di t. aes 
‘o the a ra] Discoun 
Terms—Net Cash. 
CHAS. H. LYON, Sole Agen’ 
jy 6 No, 48 Courtlandt street, N. Y. 





Schenectady Agricultural Works. 


G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Lever and Endless Chain Horse Powers, 
Combined Threshers and Cleaners, 
Threshers and Separators, 

Clover Machines, 

Circulars and Cross-cut Wood Sawing Machines, 
Dog Powers for Ohurning, &o., &, 

Send for a Circular containing description and prices of the 


above-named machines. 
Particular attention is invited to our new 


Thresher and Cleaner 

with Rrppix Separator. This machige was introduced last sea- 
6on with great success, and we believe fs not equaled by any in use. 

We also would invite notice to our 

Improved Wood Sawing Machines, 

both Circular and Cross-cut, which are complete in every respect. 

Address all communications to 

G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 
ep Senenectapy, N. Y. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


BAUGH & SONS, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, . 
Store No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





TIS article has for many years enjoyed a high reputation as 
a manure of great efticlency and of unequaled permanence, 
and we scarcely deem it important, in our semi-annual advertise- 
ment, to say more than merely call the attentiogi of buyers to it. 
But we will also state to farmers and dealers in fertilizers that it 
has been our constant alm to render our Raw Bone Phos- 
hate more and more worthy of the full confidence of furmers, 
»y the use of every facility at command, and the aid of scientifie 
skill, in essentially improving its qualities, and we have never al- 
lowed this purpose to be interfered with by the great and steady 
advance in the cost of all matters pertaining to our business, 
throughout the past two yeara, 
The Raw Bone Paosrnate may be had of any regular dealer 
in fertilizers (to whom we advise farmers to apply), or of the 
manufacturers and proprietors. 


BAUCH & SONS, 
No, 20. South Delaware Avenue, 
jy3t PHILADELPHIA, 


$2 


AGENTS WANTED 
Sai 50..p¢h MONTH 
FOR CIRCULARS ANS SPOR A ADSaes$ 
ee nT ey N.Y. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE’ 


ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 




















AND 
SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE, 
AND 
ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. 
Address ©, W. SEELYE, 
aptf Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
te > CRAPES. 
T ELAWARE, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Rogers’ Hybrid, and 
other fine Grapes, on their own roots and of splendid 
growth. A. G. HANFORD & BRO., 
sep2t Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohi. 





THE GENESEE FARMER. 








[ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITION. } 


GENERAL GRANT'S DARING SPY! . 


THE MOST THRILLING, RE 


SPLENDID OFFER MADE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


ee 


AL NARRATIVE PUBLISHED 


Twenty Thousand Dollars to be Given Away! 





$$ 


Read the following and then Subscribe, and get your FE'riends to Subscribe, 


JOSEPH HARRIS, ESQ.—Dear Sm: We hereby pledge 
carry out all the promises which we herein make regarding the 
pular book, Lieut. Gen. Grant's Spy. 


ourselves to the readers of the Geneace Furimer to fully and fairly 
premiums to be distributed armeng those who send for our Dew and 


Among the purchasers of every $100,000 worth of Gen’ Grant's Spy, we will distributy 


ly Twenty Thousand Dollars in accordance with the conditions named below. 


Vic RANT? sD 





———— 


ARIN? 


RC BATTERIES DURIN® 
This scene represents a real incident! 


Read and then Send at Once. 


Nuvg Toovsanp Dotrars will be expended in Tuer Farms 
or Hovsss, each worth $3,000, and each to be lvcated at the will 
of the parties to whom they are awarded. The remaining rN 
Tuovsanp Doivars will be expended in first-class Agric 
Sewing and other valuable Machines, Pianos, Melodeons, Fine 
Gold and Silver Watches, (Hut no bogus or cheap jewelry ;) year- 
ly subscriptions to Harper's, Godey’s, Atlantic, and other stand- 
ard monthlies; New York Ledger, Mereury, Weekly, and other 





~ aan first-class weeklies, whether literary, political or religious; | 
} 


egant and Valuable Books, Family Bibles, Photograph and 
other Albums, ranging from $3 to $30 apiece. 

To fully convince those who read this that we are sincere in 
our offer, we, in addition, pledge ourselves to publish in this paper 
the names and addresses of parties to whom awards are made— 
together with our legally attested ufidavit, under oath, that all 
is done as we promise. Greater security for fairneég, m can 
ask. For Terms, &., see next column. 


Get up your Clubs at Once! The Larger the Better! 


TB In remitting, name the date of paper containing our ad- 
VerUisement, 


; 
we 


These are our Terms: ' 

Single Copies 25 Cents, Five Copies $1.00, 

Our Premium List is numberéd from One upwards, and each 
letter is placed thereon in regular and ¢mpartial order as it ar- 
rives. bach book sent for represents one number, gnd each fre 
books sent for represents #ve numbers, whether the $1 is sent by 
one person or by fire persons. Thus, while a single subscription 
(25 cents) may take one of our bighest premiums (worth $3,000) 
a club of fire (or $1) has one extra opportunity for the same, 

Remember that for your money you certainly get a better and 
handsomer book than is now published for the same sum, so that 
the Premiums you may get besides the book, you really get with- 
out the slightest risk; an nsidering the value of these, therer | 
is no one who would not make the investinent. 25 cents or $1) 
or $5, is nothing, when you are likely perhaps to get a premium 
Mworth $3,000, most especially when the offer is made, as if is, by 
responsible parties, and fairness secured in every way. Jn re 
mitting name the paper where you see our adrertisement, 

Address (cash with order,) . 





Cc. W. ALEXANDER & CO., Publishers, 
123 Sours Tniep Sreeert, PHmLape pnts, Pa 
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